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protects 
its property _ 


gets better 


FIRE and BURGLARY 


protection and 


saves *10,000 a year *® *© 





Protection is of vital importance to the Brown Steel Tank Co. in 
preventing conditions which might seriously delay production 
and delivery of heavy sheet-metal products, including truck, 
storage and pressure tanks. 

Like thousands of other properties of all types from coast 
to coast, the premises are protected against fire, burglary and 
other hazards by a combination of ADT Automatic Protection 
Services, and at lower cost than other methods. 

Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service main- 
tains a constant automatic check on the water supply to sprin- 
klers and automatically signals the fire department when the 
system operates. 

Doors, windows and all accessible openings to buildings 
are guarded by ADT Burglar Alarm Service to summon police 
automatically should burglars attack. 

In addition, ADT automatically supervises room tempera- 
ture in the office area, steam pressure on the boiler and cutting 
off of power to a yard crane. 





Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY May we Ahow you what ADT can do hr you? ® 


Executive Office: 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
A Nationwide Organization 





An ADT specialist will show you how combinations of these 
and other automatic services can save money and give you 
better protection for property, profits and employees’ jobs. 
Call our local sales office if we are listed in your phone book, 
or write to our Executive Office. 
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Linda Burke, Editor 
Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


We Four... 


Atlanta Chapter, ASIM, the 17th chapter of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. 

Atlanta and its surrounding area, is the home of some of the largest and 
best-known industrial and banking companies in the world. 

The corporate insurance managers who represent those companies in 
ASIM membership, bring a vast record of talent, leadership, and experience. 

These ‘Georgia Peaches” are ripe for anything and everything, and ASIM 
is proud to include them in its rapid-growing membership. 


ptlout the cover... 


This detail is from the world-famous Cyclorama of the Battle of Atlanta, 
which draws thousands of visitors each year from all parts of the world. The 
Georgia Railroad passes through a cut, on the right of which is a remnant of 
an Illinois battery. The Atlanta sky-line is seen in the distance. 

The Cyclorama was painted by a group of German artists, at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, in 1885-1886. 

After passing through several ownerships, it was purchased and presented 
to the City of Atlanta by G. V. Gress, a civic-minded Atlanta citizen. 

The huge canvas is housed in a special fire-proof building in Atlanta’s 
Grant Park, where it is open to the public. 


Inu This Tosue... 
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He’s Looking For Trouble... 


.. and he often finds it! But when he does, he’s helping you. This man is a 
Johnson & Higgins casualty insurance specialist and he works to reduce the 
cost of your business insurance. He has at his disposal qualified engineers to 
analyze risks and prevent losses . . . boiler and machinery specialists . . . rating 
analysts .. . and professional claims experts. 


J&H specialists in every phase of insurance work together as an integrated force 
to secure comprehensive and economical protection for your firm. J&H can save 
you trouble—before it starts—by helping you plan and administer your cor- 
porate insurance program. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 


63 WALL STREET: NEW YORK 5 
Chicago » San Francisco - Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Buffalo 


Seattle » Wilmington - Minneapolis » Atlanta + Vancouver + Winnipeg » Montreal + Toronto » London 


Havana + Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo + Caracas + Curitiba 
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Atlanta Chapter, ASIM 


Organization 

The Atlanta Chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., was organized 
on November 22, 1957, at a meeting 
held at Georgia State College in 
Atlanta with Mr. Tom V. Murphy, 
Insurance Manager of the Mary- 
land Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company and Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent of ASIM, representing the na- 
tional organization. The formation 
of this chapter was the culmination 
of the efforts of two groups who 
recognized the needs of such a 
chapter in Atlanta and the sur- 
rounding territory. 

Representatives of The Coca-Cola 
Company and the Delta Airlines 
had been members of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. for some time, and with Mr. 
Peter Burke, Managing Director, 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Managers, Inc., had been 
interested in forming a local chap- 
ter in Atlanta. Independently, Dr. 
Kenneth Black, Jr., Chairman of 
the Insurance Department, School 
of Business Administration of 
Georgia State College, had become 
interested in the American Society 
through an association with Dr. H. 
Wavne Snider of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. C. Henry 
Austin, Insurance Manager of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Dr. Black contacted Mr. Burke indi- 
cating his willingness to serve as 
a focal point for the development 
of an Atlanta Chapter of ASIM, 
and through Mr. Burke, Managing 
Director, and Mr. B. M. Hulcher, 
Regional Vice-President, the efforts 











Officers of Atlanta Chapter, ASIM. Left to right: B. W. Rainwater, Georgia Power Company, 


president; W. H. Quay, Jr., The Coca-Cola Company, vice president; and W. R. Walker, Citizens 


and Southern National Bank, secretary-treasurer. 


of the two interested groups were 
merged. Working closely with Mr. 
B. W. Rainwater, the Insurance 
Manager of the Georgia Power 
Company, and Mr. Peter Burke, Dr. 
Black arranged for a preliminary 
meeting of interested persons held 
at Georgia State College on October 
8, 1957. At this preliminary meet- 
ing, a Committee was selected to 
set up a formal organizational 
meeting which was held on No- 
vember 22, 1957. From this meet- 
ing the Atlanta Chapter emerged 
with a well diversified membership 
representing a cross-section of in- 
dustry in the Atlanta area. Since 
this initial organizational meeting, 
additional companies have entered 
the fold and the demonstrated in- 
terest in ASIM assures a success- 
ful future for this recent addition 
to the family of local chapters of 
ASIM. 
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Atlanta’s Strategic Location 

Atlanta, Georgia was the logical 
location of a local chapter to serve 
this region. The economic develop- 
ment of the South in recent years 
has been astonishing. Over half the 
industrial development in the last 
two years has been in this section. 
Atlanta’s strategic geographical lo- 
cation has made it the financial, 
transportation and communication 
heart of the Southeast, as evidenced 
by the more than 3,300 of America’s 
leading concerns with Atlanta 
branches. Daily, increasing num- 
bers of national concerns are se- 
lecting Atlanta as the logical lo- 
cation for their Southeastern manu- 
facturing and servicing operations. 


Insurance Education Center 
The Atlanta Chapter is very for- 
tunate to have at its side an unusual 
(More on page 4) 








Atlanta Chapter, ASIM 
(From page 3) 


insurance educational development. 
Five years ago the insurance in- 
dustry, recognizing the need for a 
comprehensive educational pro- 
gram to serve this area — the 4th 
largest insurance center in the 
country — joined hands with the 
School of Business Administration 
of Georgia State College to bring 
an academically qualified but prac- 
tical young man “to develop a com- 
prehensive program of insurance 
education and to serve as coordi- 
nator for insurance educational ac- 
tivities in the area” Dr. Kenneth 
Black, Jr. was retained as Chair- 
man of the Insurance Department 
of the School of Business and the 
program has amply met the ex- 


pectation of the pioneering under- 
writers of the program. Today the 
Insurance Department at Georgia 
State College has seven full-time 
professors of insurance including 
two professors of Actuarial Science. 
The Southeastern Actuaries Club 
recently endorsed the establish- 
ment of an actuarial school as part 
of the program at Georgia State 
College. 

The presence of this staff of pro- 
fessional insurance educators who 
have evidenced their interest in 
ASIM by actively fostering the 
formation of the local Chapter, 
opens avenues for cooperation in 
seminars, research, and other ac- 
tivities not available to chapters in 
many areas. 

In every respect the Atlanta 
Chapter has an unusual opportunity 
to maximize the benefits of the 


professional association in ASIM. It 
is anticipated that the company 
membership, presently 17 in num- 
ber, will increase rapidly and make 
a real contribution to the profes- 
sional development of its individual 
members, and as a part of the 
growing family of ASIM Chapters, 
contribute to the national move- 
ment in substantial measure. 
The first officers of the Atlanta 

Chapter, ASIM are: 
President: 

Mr. B. W. Rainwater 

Georgia Power Company 
Vice-President: 

Mr. W. H. Quay, Jr. 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Secretary Treasurer: 

Mr. W. Ray Walker 

Citizens and Southern National 

Bank 





Insurance Buyers Association of Pittsburgh 
Becomes the 18th Chapter of ASIM 


The Insurance Buyers Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh recently voted to 
become affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., thus becoming the 18th 
chapter of ASIM. 

Celebrating its 20th year as an 
independently organized group of 
insurance buyers in the Pittsburgh 
area, it is represented by some of 
the largest and best-known inter- 
national industrial and banking 
companies. 

At ceremonies marking the affi- 
liation of the chapter on April Ist, 
guests were B. E. Kelley, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee 
of ASIM and a past president of 
ASIM from New York; Peter A. 
Burke, Managing Director of ASIM 
from New York, and T. V. Murphy, 
a Regional Vice President of ASIM, 
from Baltimore. 

Joe A. Edwards, insurance man- 
ager of Gulf Oil Corporation and 
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president of the Insurance Buyers 
Association of Pittsburgh presided 
at the luncheon meeting and ac- 
cepted a gavel from Ralph Low, 
insurance manager for Westing- 
house Electric Corporation and 
newly elected Regional Vice Presi- 
dent of ASIM, as part of the cere- 
monies. The gavel was given to the 
new chapter in behalf of the officers 
and members of ASIM. 

Member companies of the Insur- 
ance Buyers Association of Pitts- 
burgh, ASIM are: 

Aluminum Company of America; 
Blaw-Knox Company; John F. 
Casey Company; Crucible Steel 
Company of America; Dravo Cor- 
poration; Eastern Gas & Fuel As- 
sociates, Elliott Company; Equip- 
ment and Supplies Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works; Frick & Lind- 
say Company; H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany; Koppers Company, Inc.; 
Mine Safety Appliances Company; 


G. C. Murphy Company; The Na- 
tional Supply Company; National- 
U. S. Radiator Corporation; Neville 
Chemical Company; Pennsylvania 
Transformer Division of McGraw 
Edison Company; Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Company; Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company; Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railroad; 
Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany; The Rust Engineering Com- 
pany; West Penn Power Company; 
Weirton Steel Company (National 
Steel Corporation); Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation; and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company. 
The present officers of the Insur- 
ance Buyers Association of Pitts- 
burgh, ASIM, are: J. A. Edwards, 
president; Ralph W. Low, vice 
president; J. Douglas Hanley, vice 
president; L. P. Kane, treasurer; 
Miss C. F. King, secretary; and 
Margaret Reed, assistant secretary. 
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Will Your Assets Abroad 


Should fire or other disaster strike your busi- 
ness overseas, are you adequately covered 
with insurance that will fit your specific 
needs? Does your protection comply with 
local laws and insurance regulations? Is your 
liability protected? Will your profits con- 
tinue? 

Sound protection abroad is no simple 
matter. It takes skilled planning by experi- 
enced foreign insurance specialists who 
know your business problems and keep 


Go to Blazes? 





abreast with changing conditions and the 
insurance requirements of every country. 


The American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, for decades, has provided American 
business operating overseas with that type 
of protection. It also provides your local 
management abroad with the services of 
experts like Mr. Lance LaBianca, AFIA’s 
supervisor in Japan, for consultation, guid- 
ance and prompt claims adjustment when 
a loss occurs. 


Ask your insurance agent or broker to discuss your foreign insurance problems with AFIA. 
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LOS ANGEEES OFFICE... ... 3... 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 
CHICAGO OFFICE. . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


DABEAS @PICE. «229 ace. 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
meee 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. .Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE.... Woodward Building, ~33 15th Street. N.W.. Washington 5, D.C. 
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An association of 22 American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 
surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 





Mr. Lance LaBianca, 


AFIA Supervisor for Japan 











Risk 


Management 


Curriculum 


by 
Kenneth Black, Jr. 


Chairman, Insurance Department, Georgia State College 
(Honorary Member of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc.) 


At the Second Annual Meeting 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chapter. 
ASIM last May, the suggestion was 
advanced that a model curriculum 
for Risk Managers should be de- 
veloped within the framework of 
the Schools of Business of our 
Universities and Colleges. Since 
making this suggestion, our staff 
at Georgia State College has been 
considering the feasibility of work- 
ing out such a curriculum within 
our own business school to serve 
the corporations within our region. 
We were privileged to have a small 
part in the organization of the 
Atlanta Chapter, ASIM, and with 
the encouragement of the Atlanta 
Chapter, have developed a tenta- 
tive curriculum which can be ad- 
ministered reasonably within the 
framework of the business program 
at Georgia State College. In fact, 
by utilizing the offerings of the 
several departments within the 
business school, we find that it is 
necessary to incorporate only one 
or two new courses. Let me empha- 
size that we do not advance this as 
the ultimate curriculum but one 
which any school of business having 
a reasonably comprehensive in- 
surance program can_ organize 
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Kenneth Black, Jr. 


without any major disruption in 
its philosophy, staff requirements 
or other obstacles to the installation 
of a new area of activity. If these 
suggestions serve nothing more 
than to stimulate ASIM and the 
college teacher of insurance to give 
serious consideration to the prob- 
lem of education for the profes- 
sional risk manager at the collegi- 
ate level, they will have served 
well. The ideal or model curricu- 


lum will come only after a good 
deal of specific research is applied 
to the problem. 


Assumptions Underlying Proposed 
Curriculum 

As implied above, there are cer- 
tain assumptions underlying this 
proposed curriculum which should 
be clearly understood because they 
place definit limitations on the 
program and should be considered 
in weighing the merits of the sug- 
gestions advanced here. They are 
as follows: 

(1) The primary objective is to 
provide a sound educational back- 
ground for a student who intends 
to become a professional risk man- 
ager; 

(2) The program presented here 
is concerned with undergraduate 
education only; 

(3) It is assured that a strong 
liberal arts background underlies 
the business courses considered 
here; 

(4) Wherever a course now avail- 
able in the usual business school 
curriculum can be utilized without 
seriously affecting the major goal, 
it is suggested in lieu of a new 

(More on page 38) 
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He’s here to 
search out an 
accident that 


could happen “= 


Tomowvrow / 


This man entering the boiler room is a Hartford 
Steam Boiler Field Inspector. His job is to search out 
and evaluate, faulty conditions in the power equip- 
ment you insure in his Company so that steps may be 
taken to avert an accident. He comes well prepared, 
with modern testing equipment — and a coverall, 
too, because he plans to really get into places where 
he can see, feel, listen-for and smell-out signs of dan- 
ger. His sound, practical knowledge of the equipment 
he inspects is augmented by the many years of ex- 
perience which his company has had in this one 
highly specialized field. He is a welcome visitor in 
thousands of plants such as yours throughout the 
country because his recommendations have prevented 
accidents and prolonged the useful life of boilers and 


machinery. 


Is your Power Plant Insurance 
Engineered to Keep Power Alive? 
It is, if you insure with Hartford Steam Boiler. This 
Company has specialized in Engineering Insurance 
for 92 years, and operates the largest organization in 
the world devoted exclusively to inspecting and in- 
suring power equipment. More than 600 Company 


Your H.S.B. Engineer- 
ing Insurance can be 
tailored to meet your 
needs. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


SPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 






Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 
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Inspectors working out of 19 Regional Offices spend 
full time in field inspection work. Over 100 Special 
Agents, skilled in engineering insurance underwriting, 
are prepared to work closely with you and your agent 
in developing a policy tailored to fit your needs. And 
if accident strikes, in spite of all preventive efforts, 
this nation-wide organization moves smoothly and 
promptly to help speed rehabilitation and provide 
equitable settlement. 


Today is a good time to see your own Agent or 
Broker to secure H.S.B. protection against accidents 
which might happen tomorrow. 


H.S.B. Field Inspec- 
tion services guard 
against accident to 
keep power alive. 


ep power alive 








Aircraft Policy Analysis 


and 


Market Variations 


James D. Wise 
C.P.C.U. 


(Address before Houston Area Insurance Buyers Association, ASIM February — 1958) 





James D. Wise 


39 years of age, James D. Wise was a pilot be- 
fore and during World War II, having been shot 
down over Germany and a Prisoner-of-War for 
15 months after 44 missions over Europe. 


After the War, he was an Aviation Insurance 
Underwriter for three years, after which he be- 
came associated with a local agency involved in 
general insurance, but continuing his specialty 
in Aviation Insurance. 


He received his designation as Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriter in 1952, and is 
Vice-President of the Houston Chapter, C.P.C.U. 


The best method of analyzing more than one 
quotation on an “uncontrolled” coverage such as 
Aircraft Insurance is as follows: First, review the 
general areas in the policy which are fairly uniform 
between the proposing markets; and Second, with 
these areas screened out, devote your entire attention 
to the non-uniform areas remaining — which ob- 
viously will constitute the real points to compare in 
the several quotations. 
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Thus, let us first briefly screen out the similar 
areas, and to do this with minimum confusion we 
shall borrow the Standard Auto Policy to “beam” 
ourselves on while charting our course as pilot of 
the airplane policy. 

Tuning in on the first checkpoint (Physical Dam- 
age Insuring Agreements) we discover that Allrisk 
prevails with very little use of Named Perils. The 
“Not in motion” is to the aircraft policy what the 
“Comprehensive” is to the Auto, and the “In motion” 
si to the aircraft policy what the “Collision” is to the 
Auto. Likewise, the proportion of total premium 
breaks down between the two insuring agreements 
approximately the same in Aircraft as in Auto in- 
surance. We find that for smailer aircraft, a choice 
of Deductibles is available for premium difference 
(although for large twin-engined planes the most 
prevalent Deductible is none at all; and Aircraft 
Underwriters are not in agreement as how much 
Rate difference should be allowed for, say, a $1,000 
Deductible). 

Changing frequencies, we tune in on the Exclu- 
sions, where we also find striking similarity between 
Aircraft and Auto policies, i.e, Wear and Tear, 
Electrical and Mechanical breakdown, War Risks, 
Conversion and Secretion. Peculiar to Aircraft insur- 
ance are exclusions of coverage when pilots not au- 
thorized in Declarations Section fly the plane — and 
Uses of the plane other than as set out in the Decla- 
rations (seemingly unnecessary, but reenforcing the 
Declarations). Another is the exclusion in some 
printed policies for violations of Civil Air Regula- 
tions, (which we cover in more detail later). 

For a final switch, we dial to Liability Insuring 
Agreements. Here we find the old familiar “Use of 
Other Aircraft” (Use of Other Auto) extension for 
Private Business and Pleasure aircraft (and, in some 
markets, Industrial Aid Use) — as to Individuals: 
with the same requirements for Firm-owned planes 
of a special endorsement to cover the Non-Owner- 
ship (Hired Planes) exposure. Likewise, we find the 

(More on page 34) 
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Atna Casualty 
insurance protects 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 






... and thousands of other 
leading businesses, large and small 


Lily-Tulip, manufacturer of paper cups and containers for 
home, office, industry, and business, maintains its position of 
leadership through careful management and strict adherence to 
the highest standards of quality. Such a firm naturally expects 
superior performance in the planning and administration of its 
insurance program. 


Etna Casualty experts, working closely with Lily-Tulip’s insurance 
broker, have provided an insurance program which fully meets the 
exacting requirements of this important manufacturer. This includes an 
underwriting plan which directly reflects, in lower costs, the results of 
/Etna’s excellent accident prevention and loss control services. 


Etna Casualty has always endeavored to provide an extra measure of value, a 
higher quality of service and faster, more efficient claim handling than clients expect 

or could obtain elsewhere. Perhaps these are some of the reasons why more and more 
independent agents and brokers, in all parts of the country, are recommending Etna Casualty 
insurance to their important business accounts. 


A=TNA CASUALTY Bae 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


BS. 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn *Personal Service 





SEE YOUR ATNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 





CREDIT INSURANCE .. . 


a profit stabilizer 


by 
James L. McCauley 
Executive Vice President 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York 


(Written especially for the National Insurance Buyer) 





(Photo: Fabian Bachrach) 
James L. McCauley 








James L. McCauley was 
graduated from the Wharton 
School of the University of 
Pennsylvania and became as- 
sociated with American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New 
York immediately after his 
graduation. 

His first position with Amer- 
ican Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany was Special Agent. La- 
ter he: was Manager of the 
Maryland and Virginia De- 
partments and in 1951, he re- 
signed as Manager of these 
departments to accept the of- 
fer as Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the company . . . dedi- 
cating his efforts to the pro- 
motion of Credit Insurance on 
a factual basis. 











Since 1892, when Credit Insur- 
ance was first offered to United 
States manufacturers and whole- 
salers, it has been used for a great 
many benefiicial purposes—-in peri- 
ods of boom and in periods of re- 
cession and depression. Today, in 
this so-called “recession,” it has its 
own peculiar application. We ex- 
amine here its uses as a “profit 
stabilizer.” 

Credit Insurance takes over 
where all other forms of coverage 
leave off. To illustrate, let’s take a 
look at a typical manufacturing 
operation. We will assume Com- 
pany “G” is a manufacturer of 
furniture. Obviously, he will have 
a considerable investment in plant 
and machinery, but we are con- 
cerned here with his investment in 
working capital, where he has an 
inventory of lumber, plywood, glues, 
finishes, hardware and all else that 
goes into the finished pieces of fur- 
niture. His cash is first invested in 
raw materials. Additional value as- 
crues as it proceeds through the 
manufacturing process. When it 
reaches the state of being a finished 
product, additional value is added 
because at this point “G” has 
earned a profit. The final result is 
Inventory — ready for shipment. 
The point we make here is that 
during the period of the manufac- 
turing process, “G” has had the 
protection of several different types 
of insurance coverage — fire, cer- 
tainly—water damage—theft—and 
others. It is routine to provide such 


protection. “G” insured his invest- 
ment not because it was particular- 
lv risky, but because it was his. 

The furniture is then shipped on 
on credit terms to customers, and 
along with the shipment the insur- 
able interest is transferred to the 
customer. G’s asset is still just as 
valuable as it was when it was in 
Inventory, but it has assumed the 
new entity — Accounts Receivable. 
One of the functions of an organ- 
ized Credit Department is to make 
reasonably certain that insurance 
coverage is carried by the customer, 
but after title has passed, there is 
no direct way to be certain that 
the customer does in fact protect 
the product against the same haz- 
ards insured against by “G” while 
he owned it. 

Credit Insurance is a guarantee 
of the value of working capital in- 
vested in Accounts Receivable. It 
takes over when title passes to the 
customer, and completes the cycle 
of protection until cash flows back 
to “G”, and is reinvested in raw 
materials for more furniture to be 
made and shipped. It is as sensible 
to continue protection after title 
passes, as it was to insure it while 
he owned it. 

Credit Insurance, it should be 
noted, is a form of excess insurance. 
The policyholder participates in 
bad debt losses in two ways. First, 
there is “co-insurance.” This is a 
percentage of the covered invoiced 
price of the merchandise shipped, 

(More on page 24) 
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Insurance man 
with a 
blueprint ? 


The unusual is commonplace to a Kemper 
man. 

Here, with a blueprint of his client’s plant, 
a Kemper Fire Engineer is showing a policy- 
holder what can be done to eliminate fire 
hazards. This Kemper service not only helps 
avoid fires—and the costly production delays 
that ensue—but it can result in reeommenda- 
tions that will save the policyholder money 
on his fire insurance premium. And, Kemper 
policyholders are making additional savings 
through policyholder dividends. 

There are hundreds of Kemper safety ex- 
perts working constantly to reduce losses for 
Kemper policyholders in factories, stores and 
on the highways. As a result, policyholders 
enjoy two important benefits: lower operat- 
ing costs and worthwhile insurance savings. 











Does your business qualify 

for Kemper Insurance savings? 

To find out how you may save on your insurance, call your 
broker or a representative of a Kemper Company, or write 
to Kemper Insurance, Dept. 105, Chicago 40, Illinois, for 
the name of your nearest representative. 


Trademark of a new kind of Insurance man 


This symbol identifies your Kemper Approved Insurance Ad- 


an experienced, independent, local businessman de- 


viSOr... 
voted to giving you the right protection . . . at low net cost. 
lumbermens Mutual American Motorists | American Manufacturers Federal Mutual 


Casualty Company Insurance Company Mutual Insurance Company Insurance Company 


Chicago 40 Chicago 40 


Executive Offices: Chicago 6 Boston 16 


ALL FORMS OF PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 


Divisions of KEMPE R Insurance 








Chicago Chapter Elects Officers 
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Seated, left to right: Richard E. Blakley, President; Ann Auerbach, Secretary; Geoffrey J. Burns, 
Treasurer. Standing, left to right: George R. Winter, Director; Norman Kenney, Publicity Chairman; 
Eugene E. Williams, Director; Frank O’Shaunnessy, Director; W. R. Tucker, Director; P. B. Gehrke, 


Director; and R. B. Wiltse, Director. 


The Chicago Chapter, American 
Society of Insurance Management 
Inc., recently announced election of 
officers for the current vear. Offi- 
cers elected were: President, Rich- 
ard E. Blakley, Helene Curtis In- 
dustries, Inc.; Vice President, E. R. 
Zimmerman, American’ Bakeries 
Company; Secretary, Ann Auer- 
bach, Goldblatt Bros., Inc.; Treas- 
urer, Geoffrey J. Burns, Continent- 


Absent from picture, E. R. Zimmerman, Vice President. 


al Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Blakley appointed the follow- 
ing committee chairmen: Niles M. 
Nelson, Jr., Membership Commit- 
tee; E. R. Zimmerman, Program 
Committee; and Norman A. Ken- 
ney, Publicity Committee. 

Dinner meetings are held on the 
third Thursday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 





ASIM New Members 


Atlanta 
Rich’s Incorporated 
Chicago 
Consolidated Foods Corp. 
General Finance Corp. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ince. 
Passavant Hospital 
Dekaware Valley 
Atlas Power Company 
Martin Century Farms, Inc. 


Detroit 

Detroit Free Press 
Minnesota 

College of St. Thomas 
Montreal 


Canadair Limited 
New York Chapter 

The Chemstrand Corp. 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Southern California 

Aerovet-General Corp. 

Loew’s Incorporated 
New York State 

Carrier Corporation 
Ohio 

E. W. Bliss Company 

















Casimir Z. Greenley of 
ASIM to Head Insurance 
Division of AMA 


Casimir Z. Greenley, immedi- 
ate past president of Chicago 
Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. and a Director of 
ASIM, has been elected vice 
president in charge of the In- 
surance Division of AMA. 


Mr. Greenley is insurance 
manager for International 


Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration (Chicago) and fills 
the unexpired term of Frazier 
S. Wilson, a past president of 
the American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., 
formerely with United Air- 
lines, Inc., and now an execu- 
tive vice president of Stewart- 
Smith (Illinois). 
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Second Annual Insurance Buyers Seminar 
Sponsored by Minnesota Chapter, ASIM 


On Friday, May 2, 1958, Minne- 
sota Chapter, ASIM sponsored an 
insurance buyers’ seminar. The 
purpose of the seminar was to teach 
buyers what other buyers do with 
exposures similar to theirs; to pre- 
sent insurance questions for dis- 
cussion; and to bring the buyers 
up-to-date on current trends in in- 
surance. The program was entitled 
“How to Buy—What to Buy”: 


Techniques in Insurance Manage- 
ment: Chairman, J. T. Syndess, Red 
Owl Stores, Inc.; Douglas L. Hail, 
Pillsbury Millis, Inc.; and Kenneth 
N. Cervin, Economics Laboratories, 
Inc. 


New Developments in Group In- 
surance: Chairman, R. F. Boett- 
cher, George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany; Richard T. Cummings, 
Charles W. Sexton Company; and 


Charles Kriser, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 


What’s Happening to Our In-sur- 
ance Kates?: Chairman, John A. 
Bowen, F. H. Peavey & Company; 
Victor G. Lowe, Minnesota Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau; and O. A. 
Bergerson, Fire Underwriting In- 
spection Bureau. 


The Importance of Reinsurance 
and Excess Coverage: Chairman, 
Howard T. Weber, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company; 
Robert S. Gillespie, Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica; and E. W. Blanch, Reinsurance 
Broker. 


General Chairman for the Sem- 
inar was Horace V. Noland, of M. F. 
Paterson Dental Supply Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Serve You 


At Fred S. James & Co. a century of 
insurance experience goes to work for 
the buyer of insurance, experience that 
stretches from the time of the covered 


wagon to the age of space. Here can be 


found the whole service—ofthces coast- 


to coast—hazard control systems—a 
complete range of insurance from pen- 
sions to power reactors—and the market 
facilities of every principal insurer in 
America and abroad. Here are resources 
and skills only time can impart. 
Buyers of insurance in all segments of 
business and industry, from seed grower 
to big steel, get those skills at no extra 
cost and frequently at less cost. Let a 
century serve you and your company. 
Call or write to any one of our ten offices 


for a survey of your insurance needs. 


FRED. S. panne & CoO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA- BUFFALO - PITTSBURGH - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND- SEATTLE -LOS ANGELES- SAN FRANCISCO- LONDON 
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Third 
Party 


Liability 


by 
H. C. Chittendon 


Claims Superintendent 
of 

United States Fidelity 
and 


Guaranty Company 


(Address before 
Dallas-Fort Worth Chapter 
ASIM 
March-1958) 








H. C. Chittendon 





H. C. Chittenden, Superin- 
tendent of Claims of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. Admitted to prac- 
tice law in Iowa in 1922. Prac- 
ticed law for two years prior 
to joining Claim Department 
of United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Com p an vy, Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he super- 
vised handling of claims for 
that company until 1947, then 
was transferred to Dallas, 
Texas, where he now super- 
vises claims in the Dallas 
office. 











Third Party Liability or Action 
over under Compensation, Subro- 
gation or Third Party Liability as 
respects to coverages under Com- 
prehensive Automobile Liability 
Policy and under Comprehensive 
General Liability Policy as respects 
to an employee of the named in- 
sured under an Automobile Lia- 
bility Policy involved through the 
negligence of the insured under 
Comprehensive General Liability 
policy arising out of a loading or 
unloading operation. 


The most common situation arises 
out of the loading and unloading of 
commercial vehicles where the 
operation is performed by persons 
other than the operator or driver 
of the motor vehicle. 


We will assume that negligence 
is involved and onlv_ insurance 
coverage, as it protects the various 
parties arising out of such negli- 
gence. 

Let us suppose that (A) is an 
independent operator of a fleet of 
trucks, which fleet consists mostly 
of tractor-trailer combinations. 
(A) carries both a Compensation 
and Employers Liability policy, and 
Comprehensive Automobile Lia- 
bility policy. (A) receives a call 
from (C), who owns and operates 
a warehouse, requesting of (A) to 
send one of his larger trucks over 
to his warehouse to be loaded with 
goods or merchandise which are to 
be transported. (A) dispatches his 
truck, which is in this instance, a 
tractor-trailer combination with 
his driver (B) to the premises of 
(C). This being a small warehouse 
(C) who operates the warehouse, 
personally undertakes to load the 
goods or merchandise onto (A's) 
truck. While the truck is being 
loaded (B), the driver, is not as- 
sisting in the loading or unloading, 
but is standing by watching the 
operation, and through no fault of 
his own, is injured through the 
negligence of (C). (B) reports his 
injuries to his emplover (A) who 
immediately advises his compen- 
sation insurance carrier, and thev 
subsequently make an_ investi- 
gation and determine that the in- 
juries arose out of and in the course 
of the employment so they assume 
that their responsibility to (B) 
under the workmen’s compensation 
act prevailing. The compensation 
carrier, during their investigation, 
discover that (B’s) injuries were 
caused by the negligence of (C) so 
consequently under their right of 
subrogation they immediately put 


(More on page 22) 
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When your shipment 
m almost gets there... 





. .. you soon find out how important it is to have 

cargo insurance that provides service, loss ih 
adjustment and claim settlement facilities “‘on / \ 
the scene’”’ wherever the loss occurs. : 


The MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
gives you that kind of protection here 
at home and in practically every 
port of the free world. 


To be sure that you have the 
soundest cargo insurance 
money can buy—and the type of 
service you have a right 
to expect, ask your agent or 
broker to consult with the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA. 


ie 


















123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY @ THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY ® ~ FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY © GLENS FAiLS INSURANCE COMPANY © THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


9 _ OFFICES— 


New York *® CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
New Haven ° Philadelphia °* Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond * St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 
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Fire Prevention 


and 


Fire Protection 


by 


William McWhorter, Insurance Manager 


The Proctor and Gamble Company 


(Address before Cincinnati Area Insurance Managers, ASIM) 





William T. McWhorter 


W. T. McWhorter is Manager of 
the Insurance Department for Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company. After 
serving in the Valuation Depart- 
ment for New York Central Rail- 
way, he became an employee of 
the Proctor & Gamble Company on 
February 1, 1927, where he was in 
February 1, 1927, where he was 
in charge of Fire Prevention En- 
gineering work. In November 1948, 
he became Insurance Division Man- 
ager and on July 1, 1955 he was 
promoted to the position he now 
occupies. 

Mr. McWhorter is a graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati with 
a degree in Civil Engineering. 

In 1950; he assisted in forming the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., and served as its first presi- 
dent until June 1953. He has been 
a Director of the Cincinnati Chap- 
ter (Cincinnati Area Insurance 
Managers) for three years and was 
elected a Director of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc. 
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You, as insurance managers, have 
been chosen for vour jobs because 
your top managements feel that 
you are best fitted in vour organi- 
zations for handling insurance 
problems. Since insurance is such 
a complicated subject, one who 
manages an insurance department 
such as you do is required to solve 
a great many different kinds of 
problems. 

I don’t suppose anvone could tell 
you how to prevent all kinds of 
fires in all kinds of manufacturing 
plants, but I can tell vou some of 
the things that will have to be done 
if we really want to improve our 
manufacturing plants from a fire 
protection, as well as a fire preven- 
tion, standpoint. 


Cooperation of Management 


The first thing you must have in 
order to do a good job is the coop- 
eration of your management. It 
isn’t nearly so difficult to obtain 
elp from the engineering division, 
the manufacturing department, or 
from any other department when 
they realize that the management 
of your company takes a keen in- 
terest in the results of your work. 


Cleanliness 


Next in importance comes the 
matter of cleanliness. Money spent 
for clean-up work is money well 
spent. People do a better job be- 
cause they take more pride in their 
work when their place of employ- 
ment is kept clean and in good 
order. Fires do not occur so fre- 
quently, nor spread so rapidly, in 
plants that are kept in good condi- 
tion from a cleanliness standpoint. 


With aclean plant and your man- 
agement interested, the rest is easv. 
All vou have to do is study the 
causes of the fires in your tvpe of 
industry. You never stop studving 
because new hazards are being in- 
troduced as process methods change 
and new products are developed. 
When you learn of some of the 
causes, you set out to remove them 
wherever possible and to install 
proper equipment to prevent dis- 
asters when the causes of fire can- 
not be eliminated entirely. 


Sources of Information 

If your company is not already a 
member of National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, I strongly urge 
that you join. You vill receive a 
quarterly report giving a lot of in- 
formation on all kinds of fires. They 
do a tremendous amount of re- 
search and publish pamphlets on 
all phases of fire protection work. 
You can learn all about such sub- 
jects as sprinklers, first aid fire 
appliances, sprinkler tanks, fire 
pumps, private fire brigades, hose 
houses, care of fire hose, storage of 
flammable liquids, watchmen, etc. 
from the valuable pamphlets they 
publish. 

Of course, you can also learn 
from Southeastern Underwriters, 
Factory Insurance Association, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Associated Factory Mutuals or any 
other organization sponsored by 
the underwriters or interested in 
fire prevention work. 


There is an old adage that expe- 
(More on page 18) 
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“Where’s George?” 
r : hy . 
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GEORGE COULDN’T MAKE IT. He’s snowed 
under with some insurance problem. 

If you’re in George’s shoes, we think we can save 
you some time with our Information Kits. 

Designed primarily as text books for our own agents 
and brokers, these handy booklets give you the answers 
fast on questions concerning principal forms of prop- 
erty and casualty coverage. The entire series provides 
you with a working library on insurance facts for easy, 
quick reference. The Kits, compiled from our FUND 
OF EXPERIENCE, can add to your knowledge of 
insurance, and also help you catalogue information 
already in your files. 

We offer these Information Kits to you free—com- 
pliments of The Fund. The coupon below will bring 
you any or all of them without obligation. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


3333 California Street 
San Francisco 20, California 


Please send me, without obligation, your INFORMA- 









TION KITS on: 
Ke ] AG J, C] Burglary L] Fidelity & Surety 
(_] Business Interruption {] Inland Marine 
Ze, . —_ . 
°e Insurance Companies 5 Gasen Marine 

Name 

FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 

HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY pereee 





FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 





SAN FRANCISCO © NEWYORK + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES * BOSTON «+ SEATTLE * ATLANTA * DALLAS * TORONTO 








Delaware Valley Chapter 
Elects New Officers 





Charles R. Garton 


Charles R. Garton was elected 
president of Delaware Valley Chap- 
ter, ASIM at a recent meeting of 
the chapter. 


Mr. Garton, Superintendent of 
Insurance, Atlantic City Electric 
Company, has been with the Com- 
pany during his entire career. Be- 
fore taking his present post in 1956, 
he served as Adjuster in the Safety 
and Claims Department, Power 
Sales Engineer and Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. Mr. 
Garton’s present duties include the 
purchase of all insurance and the 
administration of non-insured risks. 


Other officers of Delaware Valley 
Chapter, ASIM are: Howard C. 
Giles of E. I. Depont De Nemours 
& Co., Inc., vice president; William 
L. Higgins of United Engineers & 
Constructors, Inc., secretary; David 
Day of American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, treasurer; Milton Shaw of 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., assist- 
ant secretary; and Chester Drum- 
mond of Campbell Soup Company, 
assistant treasurer. 
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Fire Prevention 
(From page 16) 


rience is the best teacher. By get- 
ting down to cases, we can see 
where some mistakes were avoided 
and also where some were made 
that could have been avoided. If 
we’re wise enough, we can profit 
by the fellow’s experiences and 
thus avoid some of the bitter les- 
sons we must otherwise learn by 
our own mistakes. 


Ivorydale Plant and 
Water Gas Generator Plant 


In February, 1928, fire occurred 
in one of our tile silos at our ivory- 
dale plant. This silo about 50’ in 
diameter by 60° high contained 2000 
tons of copra. Copra is the dried 
meat of the coconut and contains 
about sixty-three per cent oil. Fire 
was caused by a short circuit in 
electric wires igniting oily copra 
dust which had been permitted to 
accumulate around the top of the 
silo. Had the open wiring been 
in conduit, the source of ignition 
would have been eliminated. If the 
top of the silo had been cleaned, 
fire could not have gotten into the 
silo. So we have already learned 
two lessons. First, open electric 
wiring should be placed in con- 
duit and second, the importance of 
cleanliness. This fire resulted in a 
net loss of some $173,000 and is one 
of the worst losses we've suffered 
from fire. 

Both factory insurance associa- 
tion and our own organization 
wanted to do anything within rea- 
son to prevent a recurrence. After 
some study, an installation of car- 
bon dioxide with cylinders in bat- 
teries was recommended. Such a 
system at that time would have 
cost more than $20,000. Before we 
spent such an amount of money for 
fire protection, we wanted to know 
more about what we were getting. 
So, working together with our en- 
gineering division and manufactur- 
ing department, we obtained au- 
thority to spend up to $1,000 in 
experiments. We filled a steel tank 
about 6’ in diameter and 8’ high 
with copra and set it on fire. It was 


rigged with thermocouples and a 
carbon dioxide extinguishing sys- 
tem. Carbon dioxide was_ intro- 
duced in tremendous quantities and 
cooling curves were kept. After the 
fire was out and the tank was cool, 
we started another fire in the copra 
in the tank. This time all conditions 
were the same but no carbon diox- 
ide was introduced. Cooling curves 
showed that the same results were 
obtained. The openings in the tank 
were closed in both instances. In 
both cases the fire was extinguished 
because of lack of oxygen. The car- 
bon dioxide had little, if any, cool- 
ing effect. When no carbon dioxide 
was introduced, the fire consumed 
the available oxygen and smothered 
itself. So instead of installing an 
expensive layout of carbon dioxide 
batteries and pipes, we arranged 
the tunnels of our silos so air could 
be blocked off by filling the remain- 
ing openings with sand, also the 
wooden shafts which helped spread 
the fire from top to bottom were 
replaced with steel shafts. We've 
been fortunate and have had no 
trouble here since. 

You know, it’s always easy to tell 
about the other fellow’s mistakes, 
but if we’re going to be fair, we 
should also tell of our own. So here 
is one on me. For vears factory 
insurance association had recom- 
mended installing sprinklers in our 
oil storage warehouse. This was a 
brick building with concrete floor 
and wooden roof. It contained large 
open tanks of vegetable oils. We 
knew from our experience that 
vegetable oils weren’t hazardous. 
Our factory people took the posi- 
tion that the only thing to burn 
was the wooden roof and there was 
nothing in the building to ignite it. 
Furthermore, they felt that if the 
oil in the tanks ever was heated 
sufficiently and ignited, sprinklers 
wouldn’t extinguish the fire, they 
would spread it. So I went along 
and agreed with our people, feeling 
that they were right. In time, an 
electric light globe was broken 
which ignited the oily insulation on 
a vertical pipe and fire was carried 
up to the wooden roof. Due to the 
wood being saturated with oil, the 

(More on page 20) 
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| EXY/LaL/: g American I ndustry 


Rowins Buroick Hunter Co. 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Principal offices: Chicago * New York + Detroit + St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle - Boston * Montreal 


Brazil: IBEC-Rollins Burdick Hunter—Sdo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre. 





George Heinrich Honored 


Central Illinois 
Chapter of the 
American Society 
of Insurance 
Management, Inc., 
presented an 
Honory Member- 
ship to George T. 
Heinrich on April 
10th, 1958. 

Mr. Frank Sutherland made the 
presentation at the regularly sched- 
uled meeting of the Central Illinois 
Chapter, ASIM to Mr. Heinrich 
who is a charter member of the 
chapter and who was instrumental 
in its organization. 

George Heinrich was insurance 
manager for the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company of Peoria, Illinois for 
the past ten years, and upon his 
retirement, was succeeded by Carl 
J. Hutchins. 








Fire Prevention 
(From page 18) 


fire spread rapidly. Some of the 
burning heavy roof timbers fell into 
the open vegetable oil tanks and 
this extinguished the fire in them. 
This proved our point that vege- 
tabie oil is not hazardous. It will 
burn, but it takes a lot of heat to 
raise the temperature of it up to 
the point of combustion. This fire 
was embarrassing to me because I 
should have known better and 
should have backed up factory in- 
surance association in their recom- 
mendation. They were good sports, 
as usual, and did not say “we told 
you so.” Since then, needless to 
say, similar areas have been pro- 
tected by sprinklers. 


A Combination of Circumstances 


Another fire I think you'd be in- 
terested in occurred in one of our 
water gas generator plants. The 
building was of non-combustible 
construction, having a _ concrete 
floor and steel sides and roof. The 
operation consisted of passing 
steam through burning coke in the 
generators, thus making water gas 
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from which we obtained hydrogen 
for hardening oils. I had been in 
the building several times and 
thought there was no fire hazard 
here. They did have a hydraulic 
system, though, to operate the 
valves on the generators and this 
was filled with cylinder oil. A leak 
in the system developed and squirt- 
ed the oil on the hot generator. 
Fire immediately resulted and kept 
burning until all of the oil was 
consumed. This fire was hot enough 
to buckle the steel beams support- 
ing the roof and caused $10,600 
damage. I don’t believ one man in 
a thousand could have forseen this 
loss. But after the fire, we replaced 
the cylinder oil in the hydraulic 
system with ninety-five per cent 
water and five per cent oil emul- 
sion. 

You have probably heard that 
serious fires often result from a 
combination of circumstances. We 
had a fire that fortunately wasn’t 
serious, but certainly resulted from 
a combination of circumstances. 
Due to a temporary breakdown in 
one of our boiler houses, the at- 
tendant piled hot ashes in the cor- 
ner of the building. It just hap- 
pened that in this particular corner 
of the building there was a vertical 
conduit pipe protecting electric wir- 
ing. When the hot ashes were piled 
around the conduit, the wires 
burned through, causing a short 
circuit. This blew a fuse in the 
engine room. The fuse box was 
open, permitting the sparks to fall 
on the floor. A new motor had just 
been received in the engine room 
that day. The excelsior in which 
the motor had been packed was on 
the floor just under the fuse box. 
So, even though the loss was minor, 
we have three lessons to learn from 
this fire. These show how thought- 
lessness and carelessness cause 
fires. First, the boiler house attend- 
ant might have thought that the 
hot ashes would burn the insulation 
off the wires and cause a short. 
Second, the doors to fuse boxes 
should never be left open. Third, 
we come to that very important 
matter of cleanliness again. It 
would have been just as easy to 
clean up that excelsior and remove 


it when the motor was unpacked 
as to put it off to some time later. 


Vegetable Oil Mills 


These have all been factory fires. 
We have had a couple of fires in 
our vegetable oil mills from which 
I hope you'll derive some benefit. 

Some oily eweepings and prob- 
ably and old sack were piled against 
a wall in one of our meal storage 
warehouses. You probably know 
that, under certain conditions, oily 
rags will ignite spontaneously. 
Well, a fire started from spontane- 
ous ignition and traveled up the 
sacked meal bags next to the wall. 
When the heat reached a sprinkler 
head, it fused and tripped the dry 
pipe valve which automatically set 
off the local water motor going. 
The night watchmen called for help 
and the fire was held in check by 
water from the sprinklers until men 
could chop a hole in the frame wall 
and get at the seat of the fire with 
a hose stream. 

At another one of our mills dur- 
ing the busy cottonseed unloading 
season, a man was hired to watch 
the elevator pit and make sure it 
didn’t become choked. This was on 
a night shift and after awhile this 
watching became too monotomous 
and our new employee was fast 
asleep. The elevator became choked 
with seed and the friction from the 
belt on the pulley set some lint 
from the cottonseed on fire. The 
heat from the fire set off a sprinkler 
head which exhausted the air pres- 
sure and tripped the dry pipe valve. 
Water from the sprinkler head ex- 
tinguished the fire. The alarm gong 
awakened the man and he ran 
through the mill yard to the fore- 
man yelling, “Boss, there’s a bell 
ringin’ down yonder.” 


Sprinklers and Other Means of 
Fire Prevention 


Either one of these minor fires 
could have resulted in a serious 
loss had it not been for sprinklers. 
It is such experiences as these that 
have taught us the true value of 
a sprinkler system. When I first 
started in this fire protection work 
a little over thirty-one years ago, 

(More on page 24) 
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Third Party Liability 
(From page 14) 


(C) upon notice that they expect 
full reimbursement from him. (C) 
then realizing that he has a Com- 
prehensive General Liability policy 
reports the same to his insurance 
carrier and that company, through 
their invesgtiation, learn that the 
accident arose on the prem’ses of 
their insured, but that is arose out 
of the loading of a tractor-trailer 
belonging to (A) so that carrier 
immediately puts (A) upon notice 
that under the pro-ration clause of 
the Comprehensive Automobile 
Liability policy and the Compre- 
hensive General Liability policy, 
that if (A) carries such a policy 
that the loss should be pro rated 
between the two carriers. 

We are now down to the question 
of analyzing the various policies to 
determine if either one or both 
should protect the various parties 
under the circumstances as related 
herein. 

We will discuss the Comprehen- 
sive General Liability policy of 
(C):—We find that he has premises 
coverage form which the insuring 
clause reads as follows: “To pay 
on behalf of the insured all sums 
which the insured shall become le- 
gally obligated to pay as damages 
because of bodily injury, sickness 
or disease, including death at any 
time resulting therefrom sustained 
by any person and caused by acci- 
dent.” In that policy we further 
find that under the definition of 
insured, that the unqualified word 
insured only includes the named 
insurer or any partner, executive 
officer, director et cetera, while 
acting within the scope of his 
duties as such. 

We also find that with respect to 
the exclusion of said policy that it 
provides as follows: “This policy 
does not apply except with respect 
to operations performed by inde- 
pendent contractors, to the owner- 
ship, maintenance, operaticn, use, 
loading or unloading of automo- 
biles if the accident occurs away 
from such premises or the ways 
immediately adjoining.” 

Inasmuch as (C) was personally 
loading the truck, he being the 
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named Insured, he is entitled to 
protection under his Comprehen- 
sive General Liability policy as 
that policy provides that it will 
cover the use of automobiles while 
the same are being loaded or un- 
loaded on the premises of the in- 
sured. 

Now we turn to the other insur- 
ance clause under the Comprehen- 
sive General Liability policy which 
reads as follows: “If the insured 
has other insurance against a loss 
covered by this policy the company 
shall not be liable under this policy 
for a greater portion of such loss 
than the applicable limit of liability 
stated in the declaration bears to 
the total applicable limit of liability 
of all valid and collectible insur- 
ance against such loss. 

Since we have now determined 
that (C’s) Comprehensive Liability 
policy will protect him for the in- 
juries which (B) the driver of the 
truck received, and learn that the 
policy has a pro ration clause if 
the insured ha savailable any other 
insurance which might protect him. 


We now turn to examine the 
provisions of the Comprehensive 
Automobile policy which was car 
ried by (A) on his fleet of trucks. 
We find that the insuring clause of 
that policy very similar to that of 
the Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility policy and it reads as fol- 
lows: “To pay on behalf of the 
insured all sums which the insured 
shall become legally obligated to 
pay as damages because of bodily 
injury, sickness or disease, in- 
cluding death at any time result- 
ing therefrom, sustained by any 
person caused by accident and 
arising out of the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of any automobile.” 
We do, however, find that the defi- 
nition of insured under the Com- 
prehensive Automobile policy is 
much broader than that found in 
the Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility policy and it reads as fol- 
lows: “The unqualified word In- 
sured includes the named insured 
and also includes any person while 
using an owned automobile or a 
hired automoile and any person or 
organization, legally responsible 
for the use thereof, provided the 
actual use of the automobile is by 
the name insured or with his per- 


mission, and any executive officer 
of the named insured with respect 
to the use of a non-owned auto- 
mobile in the business of the 
named Insured. The _ insurance 
with respect to any person or or- 
ganization other than the Named 
Insured does not apply. 

(a) with respect to an automo- 
bile while used with any trailer 
owned or hired by the Insured and 
not covered by like insurance in 
the Company; or with respect to a 
trailer while used with any auto- 
mobile owned or hired by the In- 
sured and not covered bv like in- 
surance in the Company.” 

We will not quote the other ex- 
clusions of this policy as they do 
not apply to the question which we 
have here. However, it is neces- 
sary that we turn to the definition 
of use as used in the insuring 
clause and as defined in the Com- 
prehensive Automobile Policy 
which reads as follows: (a) The 
term ‘pleasure and business’ is de- 
fined as personal, pleasure, family, 
and business use. (b) The term 
‘commercial’ is defined as use prin- 
cipally in the business occupation 
of the Named Insured as stated in 
Item 1, including occasional use for 
personal, pleasure, family and other 
business purposes. (c) Use of an 
automobile includes the loading 
and unloading thereof.” 

We also find upon further ex- 
amining the Comprehensive Auto- 
mobile policy that it has what is 
known as a Severability of Inter- 
ests clause which reads as follows: 
“The term ‘the Insured’ is used 
severally and not collectively, but 
the inclusion herein of more than 
one Insured shall not operate to 
increase the limits of the Com- 
pany’s liability.” And we also find 
it has a pro ration clause which 
reads similar to that of the Com- 
prehensive General Liability policy 
and reads as follows: “If the In- 
sured has other insurance against a 
loss covered by this policy the Com- 
pany shall not be liable under this 
policy for a greater proportion of 
such loss than the applicable limit 
of liability stated in the declara- 
tions bears to the total applicable 
limit of liability of all valid and 

(More on page 36) 
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Best way to level the peaks and valleys 
in your client's liability coverage 


use “BIG TOP,’ INA’s new blanket catastrophe liability policy 


comprehensive excess coverage available to all producers of INA. 


comprehensive excess coverage in all areas of liability insurance— 
auto, aviation, advertisers and employers liability, and general 
liability including coverage for watercraft, malpractice and prop- 
erty in the care, custody or control of the insured. 


it’s convenient to work with INA—America’s leading market for 
excess insurance. 


consult your nearest INA Service Office. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA (ina) 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 








Fire Prevention 


(From page 20) 


I asked one of our older super- 
intendents what he thought of 
sprinklers. He said, “I think they’re 
wonderful. I might be in church 
or a picture show, but those sprink- 
ler heads are right there ready for 
a fire twenty-four hours a day and 
seven days a week.” 

So we consider sprinklers as of 
first importance in protecting our 
plants against fire. Next comes pri- 
vate hydrants and fire brigade and, 
finally—but obviously very import- 
ant—the local city fire department. 
Of course, we have first aid fire 
extinguishers, such as soda acid, 
carbon dioxide, carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, etc. handy so that many fires 
are extinguished even before the 
sprinkler system operates. 

For the sprinkler systems and 
fire hydrants we must have a water 
supply. This should, of course, be 
a good reliable supply. In most of 
our mills and plants where values 
run over two million dollars per 
plant, we like to have a two-source 
automatic water supply. This gen- 
erally consists of city water and an 
elevated sprinkler tank or auto- 
matic fire pump and reservoir. 

Our plants are divided into fire 
areas. The private fire brigade is 
drilled once each month, so that 
when the fire alarm whistle or siren 
is sounded, the men know right 
away which area is involved. In 
most cases, the alarms are answered 
in one minute or less. It is unusual 
for one of our fire brigaids to take 
a minute and a half or two minutes 
to answer the alarm. That’s why I 
put the city fire department last. 
We don’t like to bother them unless 
absolutely necessary. But they cer- 
tainly are not least by any manner 
of means. We've had a few experi- 
ences with city fire departments 
and we have a great deal of respect 
for them. Whenever we have found 
it necessary to call the city fire de- 
partment, they always give quick, 
efficient and courteous service. I 
cannot speak too highly of them. 

(More on page 32) 
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Credit Insurance 


(From page 10) 


and is either 10% or 20‘ in the 
average Credit Insurance policy, 
depending upon the risk involved 
in the particular account shipped. 
In addition to coinsurance, there is 
a “primary loss” which is assumed 
by the insured. The primary loss 
is a percentage of the annual sales 
volume covered by the policy, with 
a definite minimum stated in the 
policy. An average primary loss 
percentage is % of 1%, although 
this varies with the risk covered, 
and also with the size of the sales 
volume. The greater the sales vol- 
ume, the lower the percentage. This 
percentage gets as low as 1/50 of 
1‘. when big volumes are involved. 

Coverage is made as automatic 
as possible. The usual policy has a 
Table of Ratings and Coverage for 
the better risks. These ratings are 
those assigned by a _ mercantile 
agency. The agency most frequent- 
ly used is Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
The rating at date of shipment 
governs the amount of coverage on 
a particular account. If the credit 
lines are too large to apply directly 
to a rating, then the accounts are 
narned in the policy. This Table of 
Ratings and Coverage includes all 
accounts rated first and second at 
date of shipment. These are the 
ones covered for 90‘ of the in- 
voiced price. 

In addition to the Table, there is 
almost always an endorsement add- 
ed, providing coverage on all other 
accounts. In arriving at the amount 
of coverage, it is usual procedure 
to make an analysis of the pros- 
pect’s needs. An average may be 
arrived at—such as $2,000 per ac- 
count. If that be the figure, then 
“across the board” coverage of 
$2,000 would be set up. Those ac- 
counts not covered by this single 
limit of coverage are named in the 
policy for the larger amount. This 
latter is called “Extraordinary Cov- 
erage.” The open single limit ap- 
plying to each account is known 
as “L Coverage.” These are the ac- 
counts covered for 80‘. of the in- 
voiced price. 

Claims against the policy origi- 
nate in two ways. First, all known 
forms of legal insolvency are de- 


fined in the policy under twelve 
categories. In addition, it is possible 
to prove an account as a claim 
merely by placing it with the in- 
suring company when the account 
is due and payable, and not more 
than three months past due under 
the original terms of sale. In most 
policies the filing of past due ac- 
counts is optional. However, it has 
always been felt that when an ac- 
count becomes due and payable, it 
should be paid. Certainly, when the 
shipper has been unable to collect 
the amount in three months after 
the due data, it is high time he calls 
some one in to help him. 

The cost of a Credit Insurance 
policy averages slightly less than 
1/10 of 1% of sales volume covered 
by the policy. Here again, we speak 
of averages, and when the larger 
sales volumes are involved, this 
percentage drops materially. Also, 
premium can be reduced still fur- 
ther if the policyholder will agree 
to take a larger share of the risk, 
through assuming a higher primary 
loss than the one originally estab- 
lished for his particular business. 
In this way a premium can be re- 
duced by as much as 60‘ of the 
original figure. The further this 
principle is extended, the closer we 
get to “catastrophy coverage.” 

K * * 

Now, let’s put a Credit Insurance 
policy to work and see the effect 
it can have on Company “G”. In- 
surance has always been known as 
a “stabilizer,” but that stabilizing 
effect is usually in the form of dol- 
lars recovered for losses incurred. 
Credit Insurance goes further by 
establishing “credit attitudes.” Let’s 
assume that “G”is entirely satisfied 
with his present market, his sales 
volume and his profit return. He 
expects some bad debt losses—it is 
normal to have some, and the pri- 
mary loss identifies that figure. He 
then proceeds to ship merchandise 
with the garantee that he will be 
paid for excess losses incurred. Sud- 
denly he learns that one of his 
larger accounts has petitioned the 
courts for relief under the bank- 
ruptcy act. This is an unexpected 
loss. He had confidence in that ac- 
count. That confidence was mis- 
placed. It is entirely human to re- 


(More on page 26) 
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every office 
a home 
office... 


Over QO inde- 


pendent insurance 


agencies, affiliated in over SQ 


key cities, are today providing industry and 
commerce an unparalleled level of professional 
insurance service—plus saving them time and money 
in the bargain! Wherever the future takes your 
business across North America, you will find a 
competent member-firm nearby. It will be a firm 
familiar with and influential in the region of your 
expansion. It will be a firm of the same reliable 
caliber as the member-organization in your head- 
quarters city. It will be a firm equipped and ready to 
serve your focal insurance needs with local insurance 
knowledge. For, in the network of the Insurance 
Service Association, every office is a home office. 


There is an Insurance Service member-firm in your area: 


ALASKA, Anchorage, LaBow, 
Haynes Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, 
Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, 
Luhrs Insurance Agency 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Rector. Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
Miller, Kuhrts & Cox, 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid 
Agencies, Ltd., Toronto, 
Tomenson, Saunders, Smith 
& Garfat, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Durham & Bates Agencies, 


Ltd., Winnipeg, Ryan Agency, 


Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, 
Van Schaack & Company 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 
Allen, Russell & Allen 
Benjamin & Connor, Inc. 


CUBA, Havana, 
G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, 
Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & 
Company, Savannah, Palmer 
& Cay, Inc. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Assoc 


1OWA, Des Moines, 
La Mair-Mulock Company 


KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, 
Johnston & Priest, 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 
Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
Riggs-Warfield-Roioson, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


MEXICO, Mexico City, 
Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 
General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Wirt, Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, 
Fox-Everett, Inc 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
W. H. Markham & Company 


NEBRASKA, Lincoin, 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier 
Company, Ltd. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, 
Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & 
Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earis- 
Blain Company, Cleveland, 
The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, Pau! Sis*, 


John Wakefield & Associates 


OREGON, Portland, Jewett, 
Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Ostheimer- 
Walsh, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, 
Campania Carrion, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
Boyle-Vaughan Agency 


TENNESSEE, Memphis, 
D. A. Fisher, Inc 


TEXAS, Dallas, Ellis. Smith & 
Company, Houston, Langham, 
Langston, & Burnett 


VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
The Davenport Insurance 
Corporation 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, 
Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, 
Lee C. Paull, Inc. 
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Credit Insurance 


(From page 24) 


act with some degree of fear—“if 
it could happen to that account, 
then how many other accounts 
might be experiencing the same 
difficulty?” The insured shipper 
will place the account with the in- 
suring company and go on about 
his business of manufacturing fur- 
niture. He is still using his usual 
good credit judgment, and if an- 
other loss occurs, he knows he is 
covered by Credit Insurance. The 
uninsured shipper is likely to re- 
act more violently when the un- 
expected loss occurs. When fear 
enters the picture, and he begins to 
analyze how his confidence could 
have been misplaced, he may make 
some sharp adjustments, in an ef- 
fort to be “safe.” He may reduce 
credit lines to certain accounts. He 
may slow down with others. In this 
fashion he destroys his profit po- 
tential. Credit Insurance acts as the 
stabilizer with “G”, who continues 
to ship as orders are received. 
Credit Insurance is often used to 
support a line of credit with lend- 
ing institutions. Here it has the 
effect of creating two-name paper 
for loan purposes—through backing 
the customer’s promise to pay. 
Also, Credit Insurance is some- 
times used to support a larger than 
normal line of credit from some 
principal supplier. When this is 


done, the benefits of the policy are 
assigned through the use of a Col- 
lateral Benefit endorsement. 

More often, though, the guaran- 
tee of the policy also serves as a 
guide in the pursuit of a legitimate 
market, and the expansion of that 
market. Decisions are made daily 
regarding extensions of credit lines, 
but before those decisions are made 
by the Credit Executive, there is 
the basic establishing of a credit 
policy for that particular company. 
It often happens that management 
places general ceilings on credit 
lines. By this we mean that regard- 
less of the financial strength of the 
customer, it is considered advisable 
to permit no account to owe money 
than say $50,000 at any one time. 
While this may be basically wise 
in relation to the shipper’s strength, 
it, nevertheless, acts as a “choke” 
in the free flow of merchandise. For 
example, an order may be received 
in the amount of $150,000. Only two 
courses of action are possible. First, 
the order may be declined because 
it is too big. Second, an arrange- 
ment may be attempted whereby 
$50,000 is shipped at one time, and 
when that is paid for, another $50,- 
000 will be shipped. This latter ar- 
rangement is not always practic- 
able. It may be the buyare wants 
all the merchandise at one time. 
Then the order must must be de- 
clined. The effect of this type of 
credit control is the destruction of 
a substantial profit potential—even 


if it happens only once. 5‘. profit 
on $150,000 amounts to $7,500. That 
amount would most likely pay the 
Credit Insurance premium to cover 
the entire business. The average 
premium amounts to $2,600 per 
year. The Credit Insurance under- 
writer usually goes on lines of 
credit in excess of the line estab- 
lished by any one company. Rein- 
surance facilities make it possible 
to go up to several million dollars 
on a single account. 

So, it will be seen that the cov- 
erage makes possible an elevation 
of present credit lines, and in this 
way serves as a profit tool. 

* * * 

There is always the possibility of 
trying to get more orders through 
further penetration of a market. 
There are few companies, today, 
who will not ship a customer on 
credit terms just because he has a 
credit rating other than first or sec- 
ond. As we pointed out earlier, the 
Credit Insurance guarantee extends 
‘across the board.” Therefore, with 
that guarantee, it is possible to ex- 
tend credit to more of the available 
market. There are thousands of ac- 
counts, with other than first or sec- 
ond credit ratings, that represent 
“good business.” There are also 
thousands of accounts in this group 
which are “no good.” It is always 
the credit executive’s job to ex- 
tract as much profit potential as 
possible from orders obtained, 

(More on page 31) 
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ne INSURA™ 


The famous name “Prudential” not only adds valuable 


prestige to your employee benefit plan, it also gives you a 
choice of the entire range of growp insurance coverage: 
1. GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
2. GROUP ACCIDENTAL DEATH & DISMEMBERMENT INSURANCE . 
3. GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE "Th Cc Pru d e Nn f1 q] 

4, GROUP HOSPITAL, SURGICAL AND MEDICAL INSURANCE . 
5. GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

s 6. GROUP PENSIONS 

For information about how Prudential will add prestige to your 
emplovee benefit program, call your Prudential Agent or Broker, 
or the Prudential Home Office or Group Office nearest you. 














Have Cobalt... 
Will Travel 


With a tiny capsule of radioactive cobalt enclosed in a 200-pournd 
solid-lead shipping case, the research engineers of our Laboratory 
frequently take to the road as trouble shooters — licensed, of 
course, by the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

Just as a physician orders Xray to uncover hidden body 
damage, Mutual Boiler’s inspectors call in our Laboratory team 
to use cobalt in locating suspected defects deep within the boilers 
and machinery for which they have assumed responsibility. 
Though perhaps the most dramatic, this is only one of the many 
accident-preyention techniques employed by the men of our 
Company — men who specialize in eliminating potential trouble 
spots in plants throughout this country and Canada. 

Such loss prevention, of course, helps to keep down boiler and 
machinery insurance costs for our policyholders; and thus they 
enjoy double benefits as our insureds. 

If you are interested in learning more about our Company and 
its services, we'd be very happy to provide you with additional 


information. Write: 


Mutual Boiler and Machinery 


Insurance Company 


225 Wyman Street - Waltham 54 - Massachusetts 


The Oldest Mutual Casualty Insurance Company In America 








Federal Insurance Company 
Reports Underwriting Profit 


Federal Insurance Company in- 
cluding Vigilant Insurance Com- 
pany, a wholly owned sbsidiary, 
reports for the year 1957 a statu- 
tory underwriting profit of $351,600 
before federal income tax. Invest- 
ment income before tax increased 
16.5‘... Net income including invest- 
ment income amounted to $5,289,- 
000 before federal income tax and 
$4,011,000 after tax. These earnings 
are before realized gains or losses 
on sale of securities. After includ- 
ing in 1957 its proportionate share 
of the earnings of The Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, a 97‘. owned subsidiary ac- 
quired in 1957 through an exchange 
of stock, total net income amounted 
to $4,321,000 as compared with 
$3,626,000 in 1956. These earnings 
are equal to $1.40 per share in 1957 
on the 3,087,916 shares outstanding 
at the year end as against $1.34 per 
share in 1956 on 2,700,000 shares. 

In the Annual Report to Stock- 
holders recently released, Mr. Hen- 
don Chubb, Chairman of the Board, 
and Mr. Percy Chubb 2nd, Presi- 
dent, point out that the loss ratio, 
losses to earned premiums, for the 
year was 60.1‘; and the expense 
ratio, expenses to written  pre- 
miums, was 36.3°°. The combined 
ratio was thus 96.4‘, slightly under 
the 96.6. for the year 1956. Net 
premiums written increased 15‘: 
over 1956 and amounted to $63,371,- 
000. Unearned premiums increased 
$4,700,000. 

Surplus to policyholders at year 
end was $87,728,000 as against $88,- 
200,000 the year before. This decline 
would not have been so small had 
the depreciation in the stock port- 
folio not been substantially offset 
by the issuance of stock for Co- 
lonial. Total admitted assets of 
Federal alone amounted to $169,- 
466,000 whereas total admitted as- 
sets of Federal and Vigilant com- 
bined equaled $175,644,000. 

The Messrs. Chubb, writing in 
the Annual Report, point out that 
in spite of the difficulties facing 
the property and casualty industry, 
the Company felt justified in con- 
tinuing to expand its business in 
areas where profits could reason- 
ably be expected. 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds. . . 
AliGuther Boads . . . 1. s+ © @ % 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . 
Common Stocks . . . . . « e« « 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 
Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Co.. . 
es & ee 2s ee ee Se Rs 
Premiums not over 90 days due . . .« 


Giher Assets. i « & © w See 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . 2 . 


LIABILITIES 


$ 55,300,033 
27,561,605 
5,606,935 
46,427,010 
12,473,971 
4,527,084 
9,628,828 
4,061,783 
3,878,715 





$169,465,964 








AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums. . . ... . 
Outstanding Losses and Claims .. . 
Dividends Payable . . . . « « e 
Taxes and Expenses . . . + « © « 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties. 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance ga ra 
"FOEAL EIABIEIEIES « « © “oe < 


Capital Stock . 2. « 2 «© © © «© « 

Ss 9. ek > By He emer 

Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


TOTAL . © 7 . . . . . . . 


Investments valued at $6,899,359 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 


$ 41,418,483 
26,600,686 
1,235.166 
3,947,315 
3,524,744 
5,011,442 





81,737,836 





12,351,664 
47,766,738 
27,609,726 





87,728,128 
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The Popularity 
of Replacement 
Cost Insurance 


from the CLIENTS’ SERVICE BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


Several types of Replacement Cost and 
Depreciation Insurance policies have 
been authorized in many states. These 
increasingly popular policies bridge the 
gap between “‘actual cash value’”’ speci- 
fied in the standard fire insurance policy 
and the full cost of repairing or replacing 
the damaged or destroyed property. 
Since “actual cash value”’ is generally 
construed to mean cost of reproduction 
less depreciation, the spread between the 
two may be substantial. To protect him- 
self fully, the insured may take out Re- 
placement Cost Insurance, which sub- 
stitutes “replacement cost” for ‘“‘actual 
cash value” in the standard policy. Or he 
may take out Depreciation Insurance for 
the difference between actual cash value 
and replacement cost. 


In a Replacement Cost policy it is 
necessary to set forth the cost of repro- 
duction less depreciation, because such 
a policy usually provides that the cost 
of repairing or replacing the property 
will be paid only if the property is re- 
paired or replaced. If it is not, the insur- 
ance company is liable only to the extent 
of the “‘actual cash value.” 


A Depreciation Insurance policy may 
be written by a firm other than one 
issuing the standard fire coverage. The 
establishment of the accrued depreci- 
ation by a disinterested authoritative 
source is of great importance to avoid 
disputes between the insurance com- 
panies at the time of a loss. 


The many different types of policies 
covering Replacement Cost of Depreci- 
ation Insurance make it imperative for 
the appraiser to study the provisions of 
the policy in each case, so that the values 
will be properly determined, classified 
and summarized in compliance with the 
policy provisions. 





The American Appraisal Company has led the way 
in accepting the challenge presented by these new 
forms of Replacement Cost Insurance. It has fol- 
lowed the developments step by step and has 
adapted its reports to fit the requirements of the 
new type of coverage. Behind the reports are over 
sixty years of leadership in the field of valuation 
for insurance, accounting, taxes, property control 
and corporate financing. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


RK 
Company 
SINCE 1896... LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cleveland New York 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Louis 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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Seminars Held By 


Northern California Chapter, ASIM 


A jointly sponsored day of in- 
surance seminars by Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, ASIM and_ the 
Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters was held at the Sher- 
aton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco 
on May 8th. 


The Theme of the program was 
“Facing Up to Tomorrow’s Insur- 
ance Problems” and the luncheon 
program featured an address by 
Leland T. Waggoner, CLU, vice 
president in charge of agencies, 
Life Insurance Company of North 
America. 


The all day seminars and their 
respective moderators were: Fac- 
ing up to tomorrow’s protection 
problems—including the ABC's of 
Uniform Density Sprinkler Sys- 
tems. David Warren, Fire Protec- 
tion Engineer, Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corp.; H. T. Ander- 
son, District Fire Protection En- 
gineer, U. S. Navy. 


Upgrading the insurance man 
through education and training. 
Howard L. Martin, C.P.C.U. Dean, 
Insurance School, Golden Gate Col- 
lege; Herman Keck, Training Di- 
rector, Fireman’s Fund Group. 


Realistic insurance for catastro- 
phe. H. L. Hilleary, Insurance An- 
alyst, Standard Oil Company of 
California; A. E. Lampe, Pacific 
Coast Manager, American Foreign 
Insurance Association. 


The morning seminars and their 
moderators were: Realistic con- 
tractual liability coverage. J. R. 
Newcomb, C.P.C.U. Casualty Man- 
ager, American International Un- 
derwriters; W. V. Hall, C.P.C.U. 
Insurance Broker. 


Eliminating loopholes and mis- 
understandings in crime coverages. 
F. L. Knapp, C.P.C.U. Claims Su- 
perintendent, Phoenix Insurance 
Group; T. J. Carlile, Assistant Vice 
President, Insurance Manager, 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank. 


f 


Can retrospective plans be ex- 
tended to other areas of insurance. 
G. C. Morris, C.P.C.U. Assistant 
Casualty Manager, Johnson & Hig- 
gins; H. K. Saur, Account Execu- 
tive, Underwriters Service, Inc. 


Can a compensation basis be 
applied to automobile accident 
awards. F. A. Banducci, C.P.C.U. 


Insurance Broker; R. C. Carniglia, 
Assistant Manager, Automobile 
Casualty Underwriting, Firemans 
Fund Group. 


A close look at retirement plans 
— insured, trusts, others. R. W. 
Humphrey, Vice Chairman, System 
Insurance Committee, Southern Pa- 
cific Company; Maurice Ferrant, 
Partner, Coates, Herfurth & Eng- 
land. 


The afternoon seminars and their 
moderators were: Improving surety 
bond rating. G. E. Williams,, C.P.- 
C.U. Special Agent, Fireman’s Fund 
Group; D. J. Young, Insurance 
Manager, Kaiser Engineers. 


Putting fire legal liability in 
proper perspective. J. E. Imig, In- 
surance Manager, C & H Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation; R. H. Dreyer, 
C.P.C.U. Manager, United Pacific 
Insurance Company. 


Taking the curves out of the 
U & O form. O. A. Wees, Insurance 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration; T. M. Holmes, C.P.C.U. 
Manager, Fire Department Chubb 
& Son. 


The road ahead for marketing 
and distribution. C. A. Stanley, 
C.P.C.U. Unit Supervisor, Marsh & 
McLennan - Cosgrove & Co., Inc.; 
Frank Orr, Partner, Poulton & Orr. 


Controlling group insurance ex- 
pense. Frank Klafs, Employee 
Benefits Department H. J. Kaiser 
Company; W. F. L’Heureux, Re- 
gional Group Manager, New York 
Life Insurance Company. 
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Credit Insurance 
(From page 26) 


through establishing credit lines for 
these companies. The credit depart- 
ment acts as a balance wheel in this 
pespect. If the credit policy is too 
strict, then profits are literally 
thrown in the waste basket. If it 
is too loose, then working capital 
is tied up in slow paving accounts, 
and ceases to be “working” capital. 
Sometimes the balance is a rather 
delicate one. 

When credit policy is loosened to 
permit penetration of this “mar- 
ginal” field, special techniques must 
be practiced. One important point 
is to insist on prompt payment. The 
example of the squeaking wheel ap- 
plies here—‘the wheel that squeaks 
the loudest gets the grease first.” 
Credit Insurance does guarantee 
this type of account, but in addition 
it adds strength in the collection 
policy. The slow paying customer 
should be told that the account is 
insured. He is more likely to pay 
the insured account first. He might 
stall the supplier, but where there 
is the third person in the form of 
an insurance company, he will 
probably pay up promptly. It 
works. If he still resists collection 
efforts, there are the facilities of 
the Credit Insurance company’s 
Service Offices located throughout 
the country, to assist in putting on 
pressure. 

The pursuit of this marginal mar- 
ket is possible, but it has its dan- 
gers. Obviously, profit is made 
through the turnover of working 
capital. Marginal accounts do slow 
down the turnover. But, as said 
previously, there is a lot of good 
business among the accounts whose 
ratings are low. Credit Insurance 
will back the Credit Executive's 
judgment, and give him a credit 
tool to work with. 

A Credit Insurance policy is writ- 
ten on an annual basis. It is flexible 
in that coverages may be revised 
during the policy year in order to 
keep it up to date in relation with 
orders received and accepted. The 
contract itself is not subject to can- 
cellation. The named coverages 
(accounts covered by naming them 
in the policy) are subject to can- 








Your customer 








a 


When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes vou for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest rou. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 





ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...I/S BETTER WITH ACI 
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Credit Insurance 
(From page 31) 


cellation, but only for shipments 
made after the effective date of the 
cancellation of coverage. Merchan- 
dise shipped prior to receipt of no- 
tice of cancellation, continues to be 
covered. 

a * 

There are two broad types of poli- 
cies offered. Either could be used 
by an average business, depending 
upon the purpose to be served. One 
is known as Back Coverage. These 
guarantee to reimburse the policy- 
holder for losses occurring during 
the policy term. They pick up the 
outstanding balances owed by debt- 
ors, when the policy starts, and 
carry them into coverage. The first 
vear policy picks up current ac- 
counts only (those not past due 
when the policy starts.) Each re- 
newal policy goes back for a full 
twelve months and picks up bal- 
ances owing, whether past due or 
not. Insolvent accounts must be 
placed with the insuring company. 
Past due accounts may or may 
not be handed to the company for 
collection — this is an _ optional 
privilege. 

The other type of policy offered 
is known as Forward Coverage. It 
guarantees to reimburse the policy- 
holder for losses occurring on ship- 
ments made in a twelve month 
period. The policy starts fresh each 


time. No outstanding balances are 
picked up at the outset of coverage. 
When the twelve month Shipment 
Period has ended, that policy con- 
tinues in effect until the terms of 
sale have run their course and an 
additional time allowed for the pay- 
ment of the bills. This could be for 
a period as long as seven months 
after the Shipment Period. The rule 
followed is to add three months to 
the longest terms of sale, in order 
to fix the end of the Policy Term. 
This type requires the Compulsory 
filing of all accounts within the 
policy term. 

It will be seen there is flexibility 
offered in the Credit Insurance pol- 
icv, and when accounts are properly 
covered, considerable stability is 
provided in the operation of any 
business. With the end result 
known — that profits will not be 
reduced or eliminated through ex- 
cessive bad debt losses—it is pos- 
sible to plan an entire year’s opera- 
tion with considerable assurance 
that profit will be stabilized. This 
affects every part of the business 
operation, from the purchase of raw 
materials all the way down to the 
receipt of cash in payment of mer- 
chandise shipped. It helps to estab- 
lish sensible credit lines. It elimi- 
nate distortion of planning through 
fear. It establishes confidence. It is 
not only a credit and profit tool, but 
becomes an integral part of busi- 
ness management — in good times 
and bad. 


Fire Prevention 


(From page 24) 


Proctor and Gamble’s Fire Loss Record 


Now let’s see why the Proctor & 
Gamble plants have a good fire loss 
record. It’s always advisable to ask 
ourselves why and keep on seeking 
until we find an answer with which 
we are Satisfied. You’ve often heard 
it said that you get out of some- 
thing what you put into it. That’s 
true of fire protection work, too 
Our organization takes a keen in- 
terest in fire prevention because 
we've found that it pays. Serious 
fires are mighty disrupting. Even 
when full insurance to cover both 
the property damage loss and the 
use and occupancy or business in- 
terruption loss is collected, a com- 
pany that suffers a serious fire 
loss is not fully reimbursed. If it 
were possible to completely restore 
everything including lost time, cus- 
tomers’ good will and other intang- 
ible items, things just wouldn't be 
the same, because the loss would 
have to be charged to the record 
and would eventually be reflected 
in the rate. 


The Role of Insurance Companies 
We just can’t expect insurance 
companies to stay in business un- 
less they make money. When they 
(More on page 48) 
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For all the COVERAGES you need...and 
all the STABILITY you demand... year 


in and year out youll do well with the 


® Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey New York Underwriters Insurance Company Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut New York 38, New York Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





Aircraft Policy Analysis 
(From page 8) 


familiar Omnibus Clause for Individualiy-owned 
Private Business and Pleasure (and, in some mar- 
kets. Industrial Aid), covering anyone operating the 
plane (limited by Declarations as ‘to approved 
pilots) with Insured’s permission with the exception 
of owners or employees of commercial aviation con- 
cerns. 

The Bodily Injury Liability differs from Automo- 
bile in the separation into B.I. (excluding Passen- 
gers) and B.I. (Passengers). Medical Payments and 
Property Damage are same in principal as Automo- 
bile; but Admitted Liability in Aircraft insurance is 
diametrically opposed to Principal Sum coverage in 
the Auto policy (the former being “blanket” and 
primarily designed for guests, wheeras the latter is 
“Named Schedule” and designed for Named Insured). 

At this point in our flight of education, we must 
take leave of the navigational aids of the familiar 
Automobile policy, and fly over unchartered terrain 
— where treacherous confusion exists in the non- 
uniform attitudes the various Aviation Underwriting 
markets apply to the un-Standard areas of the 
different aircraft policies in use. 

Perhaps the simplest approach is to outline these 
points in the nature of a check-list (with a clarifying 
sentence or two for each point), and recommend that 
in each of your many different risk situations you 
concentrate on oly the points most vital to your par- 
ticular Risk and Management policies in negotiating 
the best Insurance Contract for your specific needs. 
In brief, no single market gives 100‘: satisfaction, 
and each market reacts with different attitude to 
these several points as loss-ratios dictate from time 
to time, and as regards particular risk-situations. 
Combine all this with a technical subject to begin 
with, and an uncontrolled Rate tradition and you 





begin to visualize the confusion necessary to the wel- 
fare of the excitement-crazed Specialist in Aircraft 
Insurance. 

As they apply to Aircraft Hull and Liability, these 
are the points: 


HULL AND LIABILITY 


Exclusions for violations of Civil Air Regulations 
(and use of Waivers and Permits), including 
reference to Airworthiness Certificate. There are 
thousands of published Rules in the C.A.R., and 
while desirable for safety in Aviation, they pose 
a multitude of pitfalls for denial of aircraft in- 
surance claims. Consider a parallel, in which 
Auto policies would not cover for violation of 
traffic ordinances. 

Geographical Limits. 

In coastal areas particularly, the speed of air- 
craft, instrument flying, and flights to island re- 
sorts make Continental limits of U. S., Canda, 
Mexico too restrictive. 

Acquisition of New Aircraft—Automatic Attachment 
Restrictions involving Use of Aircraft as de- 
clared, and the question of whether the Clause 
applies to Liability only, should be thoroughly 
checked. 

Fleet Experience Rating Provisions. 

Variety of such provisions exist, including Re- 
trospective, No Claims Bonus, and normal Ex- 
perience plans. 

Fleet Lay-up Provisions. 

The most important variable here is the length 
of time laid-up before premium relief com- 
mences. 

Premium Insurance. 

While not a catastrophe exposure, when you con- 
sider annual premium for a large twin-engined 
aircraft, this optional extension of coverage takes 
on some meaning. 

(More on page 41) 








An Insurance Agency is known by 
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the companies it insures 


. . and it has been our privilege for nearly three-quarters 


of a century to handle the insurance affairs of discrimi- 


nating companies on a world-wide basis. 


RB JONES 3 SONS INC 


301 West 11th Street — Kansas .City, Mo. — phone Victor 2-1230 





Chicago e New York City (Placing Office) 
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ww cm won ey | YY unn | Si | RY a 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. t $ 33,011,657) $21,066,122) $ 500,000 | $1,184,131 | $11,945,535 | $11,495,686 
The Ocean Accident. & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 42,684,345) 32,662,010; 850,000) 1,259,977} 10,022,335} 9,507,705 
American Central Insurance Company 16,151,251} 8,811,020) 1,000,000}; 987,708) 7,340,231} 7,073,458 
The British iniah laces Co. ltd. 7 3,642,482} 1,292,347) 500,000} 949,120) 2,350,135; 2,280,407 
The iitnie tenn —_ 9,648,630} 5,472,413) 1,000,000} 1,002,013) 4,176,217) 4,036,038 
Columbia nals Geen 23,900,325 | 17,408,408 | 1,000,000} 932,133) 6,491,917) 6,071,077 
The Saisinaseiid eiae Thea he Co. of WL. 7,641,793} 4,341,661 1,000,000) 452,294) 3,300,132) 3,160,258 
The Palatine hana tatatie ltd. f 5,909,028 | 3,047,371} 500,000) 1,057,338; 2,861,657} 2,743,661 
Union nomena Sith Limited t 5,633,997 | 3,020,807} 500,000) 1,068,745) 2,612,790} 2,528,651 
Total i - $148,223, 108 | $97,122,159 | $6,850,000 | $8,893,459 | $51,100,949 | $48, 896,941 

















¢ United States Branch 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 


The Amount shown under ‘Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States. 








Two phases of security — Military and Economic—today are much in the minds of every American 
Military security denotes strength for the defense of our beloved land and our freedom. Economic security is 
the financial strength of our citizens and their homes, our natural resources, industries and businesses, to pro- 
duce and create the wealth for our country’s safe defense and to provide the highest standard of living in 
the world. Tremendous assets, physical and monetary, are the core of our economic strength e Insurance, 
without doubt, is the most important single security factor that sustains America and its citizens. It under- 
lies and protects all of our enterprise and our assets by providing indemnity to assure recovery from financial 
losses and the ability to continue production, in the event of accidents and disasters. And the strength of 
insurance is the integrity, the soundness of management and the financial resources of the company in which 
you are insured. e The standing of our companies is well demonstrated in the 1957 annual statement of 


our United States Resources, presented here for your examination. 
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Third Party Liability 
(From page 22) 


collectible insurance against such 
loss; provided, however, the insur- 
ance under this policy with respect 
to loss arising out of the mainte- 
nance or use of any hired auto- 
mobile insured on a cost of hire 
basis or the use of any non-owned 
automobile shall be excess insur- 
ance over any other valid and col- 
lectible insurance.” 

We must further call your par- 
ticular attention to the fact that 
under the exclusions of the Com- 
prehensive Automobile policy it 
provides among other things that 
the policy does not apply to bodily 
injury, sickness or disease or death 
of any employee of the insured or 
for which the insured or any car- 
rier as his insuror may be liable 
under any workmen’s compensation 
law, et cetera. 

Under the terms of the Compre- 
hensive Automobile policy on the 
broad definition of the word In- 
sured (C) becomes an additional 
insured "1nder that policy and is 
entitled to its protection unless an 
exclusion applies. However, the 
only exclusions which might apply 
as to (C) would be first, if the 
tractor and trailer furnished by 
(A) were not both insured in the 
same company, but for the sake of 
this discussion, we will state that 
thev were; therefore, that exclusion 
would not apply. 


Next, we turn to the exclusion 
providing that if the insured is 
obligated under any compensation 
law then the policy would not 
apply, but in this instance (C) is 
covered under the broad definition 
of insured under the Comprehen- 
sive Automobile Liability policy 
and under the Severability of In- 
terests clause related above, he is 
entitled to have the policy apply to 
him without reference to any other 
party covered thereunder. (B) the 
injured man has no contract of hire 
or privity of contract between him- 
self and (C); therefore, (C) is not 
responsible to (B) under any com- 
pensation law; therefore, that ex- 
clusion does not apply and he is 
entitled to the protection afforded 
under (A’s) Comprehensive Auto- 
mobile policy, so in the final 
analysis with respect to this situ- 
ation, (C) is entitled to protection 
under both policies which will pro 
rate the loss in accordance with the 
other insurance provisions of each 
policy. 

The above application of these 
policies demonstrates how under 
that set of facts that both policies 
would protect (C); however, had 
the tractor-trailer which was fur- 
nished by (A) had insurance in 
separate companies, one covering 
the tractor and the other the trailer, 
then (C) would not be entitled to 
any protection under the Compre- 
hensive Automobile policy as that 
policy excludes coverage under the 
broad definition of the insured to 


everyone except the named In- 
sured in the policy, so if this con- 
dition had existed then (C) would 
have had to rely upon his own 
Comprehensive General Liability 
policy to protect him under the 
circumstances. 

Now to change the facts slightly 
in order to illustrate how (C’s) 
Comprehensive Liability Policy 
might not apply, and let the loss 
fall entirely upon (A’s) Compre- 
hensive Automoble Policy. In order 
for this situation to exist it would 
only be necessary for an employee 
of (C) to be loading the truck at 
the time the accident occurred and 
that (C’s) employee be the party 
who was negligent in causing the 
injuries of (B). In this situation we 
refer you back to the definition of 
insured under the Comprehensive 
Liability policy which only includes 
the named Insured and any part- 
ner, executive officer, et cetera. 
Inasmuch as the employee of (C) 
was not in that category then he is 
not entitled to any protection under 
the Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility policy. However, (C’s) em- 





ployee coes become an insured @ € 


‘under the Comprehensive Automo- 


bile policy under the broad defi- 
nition of an insured given in that 
policy, and is entitled to protection 
under that policy alone. 

The question might arise in your 
mind that (C) being an insured 
under the Comprehensive General 
Liability policy is also responsible 

(More on page 42) 





Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: ® 


Box 87 


Summit, New Jersey 
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IS YOUR INSURANCE PROGRAMME PERFECT? 
ARE YOU UP TO DATEP 
HAVE YOU FULL INFORMATION ON — 


@ “Tailor-made” all risks contracts covering @ Retrospectively rated fire insurance 
real and/or personal property and/or U&O 

@ ‘Difference in Conditions” contracts @ Excess of loss fire insurance 

@ “Umbrella” liability cover @ Deductible fire and liability plans 

@ Self-Insurance plans @ Special forms for banks 


@ Special Comprehensive forms for domestic and foreign Contractors 


Use 


"THE POSITIVE APPROACH TO THE LONDON MARKET” 


Through 


LUMLEY, DENNANT AND COMPANY, INC. 


Rex Dennant, President David V. Palmer, Vice-President 


LLOYD'S 


and throughout the world 
by 


EDWARD LUMLEY & SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


and forty branches werid-wide 


U.S.A. Offices 
37 Lewis Street 60 East 42nd Street 1211 Garrett Building 
Hartford 3, Conn. New York 17, N. Y. Baltimore, Md 
CHappel 9-7561 MUrray Hill 2-3213 MuUlberry 5-5210 


and in Montreal and Toronto 


Business only written for brokers and agents 
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Risk Management Curriculum 


(From page 6) 


course; and 

(5) The program is to be organ- 
ized and administered within the 
insurance department of a school 
of business. 


Basic Core Courses 

The background work included 
in the usual business curriculum 
should serve the individual enter- 
ing the Risk Management area as 
well as it does for the other business 
operations areas. Since the vast 
majority of business schools are 
members of the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness (AACSB), a reasonable de- 
gree of uniformity may be expected 
to exist among the business pro- 
grams of American universitie 
and colleges. The “Standards fo: 
membership” of AACSB includes 
the following requirements: 

“As the foundation for training 
in business administration, instruc- 
tion shall be offered in the fields of 
economics, accounting, statistics, 
business law, finance, marketing, 
and management. (Management is 
here used to denote Industrial or 
Production Management, or an in- 
tegrating course in organization 
and management or a_ business 
policy course. Finance is used as 
a generic term to describe courses 
in Money and Banking. Business 
Finance and Investments.) 

In addition to these basic areas 
the fundamental course in insur- 
ance principles would be essential 
as part of the basic core of back- 
ground courses, for a student con- 
sidering a career as a Risk Man- 
ager. 

This core of courses with a well 
balanced liberal arts underpinning 
(e.g., English, social studies, logic, 
philosophy, mathematics,  etc.,) 
represents a sound foundation for 
management personnel in all areas 
of business operations. Just as this 
paper reflects the belief of its au- 
thor in a core of business funda- 
mentals for all students who seek 
a college education for business, it 
also reflects a belief in the edu- 
cational desirability of some con- 
centrated study in a specialized 
field of business. Without providing 
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a complete defense for the latter 
belief it will be said that unless a 
student at some stage of his college 
career is obliged to bring to a focus, 
on some definite business area, the 
various fundamental principles he 
has learned in a wide range of 
courses, he will not have been re- 
quired to coordinate and integrate 
his studies or his thinking. More- 
over, such an omission may leave 
the student mentally fustrated and 
cause him to deprecate his college 
education. Therefore, we shall not 
apologize for saying that one 
should dig deeply into a specialized 
area, such as insurance. Instead we 
shall assert that, in a school of busi- 
ness administration, the failure to 
compel a student to go through the 
mental discipline necessary to un- 
derstand the detailed functions, 
methods, and relationships of some 
specific type of business is neglect- 
ing an educational obligation. 


Major Courses 

The following courses are pro- 
posed as being desirable major 
courses in the field of Risk Manage- 
ment. Note the similarity with the 
usual requirements of an insurance 
major. Only one, or perhaps two, 
new courses will have to be proc- 
essed. 


Course Tit fours Credits 
Lite Insurance Fundamentals 
Group Insurance and 

Industrial Safety 45 
Property and Casualty 

Insurance 
Advanced Property and 

Casualty TInsuraine: 

(elective) 
Loss Prevention ot 

Pension 


Risk Management 90 ” 10 
Life Insurance Area 

The course in life insurance 
fundamentals is basic to any in- 
surance career. A knowledge of the 
product of the life insurance in- 
dustry and the principles on which 
it operates are naturally essential 
since life insurance can be used in 
so many ways in solving corporate 
financial problems brought about 
by death, retirement or disability 
of key executives and stockholders 
Of even more direct moment are 
questions involving employee bene- 
fit plans. One of the basic responsi- 
bilities of a risk manager is the 
development, administration and 
coordination of all aspects of his 
company’s employee benefit pro- 


gram. The impact of these benefits 
in terms of production cost and 
employee morale make an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of 
design, financing, and other aspects 
of employee benefits vital. 

It is not expected that the student 
completing these basic courses 
would be an “expert” but rather 
that he would have an ability to 
understand and evaluate alterna- 
tive proposals presented in connec- 
tion with his company’s employee 


benefit program. Ultimately, of 
course, through experience the 


Risk Manager may be expected to 
develop a reasonable degree of pro- 
ficiency in all areas. It should be 
remembered that collegiate edu- 
cation does not substitute for ex- 
perience but simply makes a given 
amount of experience more mean- 
ingful. Naturally, there are related 
areas which impinge on these de- 
cisions such as Federal and State 
social insurance programs including 


OASDI, unemployment compen- 
sation, and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. Where it is available, a 


course in Social Insurance (or its 
counterpart in the economies cur- 
riculum) would be a desirable ad- 
dition to this proposed curriculum. 


Property and 
Casualty Insurance Area 

The multiplicity of hazards at- 
fecting physical properties of a 
corporation, some insurable and 
some not, pose a real challenge to 
the professional risk manager. The 
traditional “line’’ approach utilized 
until recently, by the insurance 
industry in this country have com- 
plicated the problem of developing 
a comprehensive program of insur- 
ance protection, adequately pro- 
tecting the corporation’s properties, 
and at the same time avoiding un- 
necessary premium cost burdens. 
The trend toward multiple line 
underwriting is minimizing the 
problem of “gaps in coverage” 
leading to uninsurable losses. Fur- 
thermore, in addition to the know- 
edge of available insurance cover- 
ages and markets, the professional 
Risk Manager must be thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of rate 
making, reserve analysis and simi- 
lar subjects. The use of experience 

(More on page 39) 
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Risk Management Curriculum 


(From page 38) 


an retrospective rating techniques 
make this mandatory if the man- 
ager is to see that the filed (with 
State Insurance Departments) for- 
mulae are properly applied and 
that proper consideration is given 
to the experience of his own com- 
pany. This naturally leads to the 
third area to be discussed below, 
that of loss prevention. Since larger 
corporate risks invariably are 
charged a rate, which to varying 
degrees (bv line of insurance and 
size of risk) reflects the individual 
experience of the manager's own 
Company's experience, loss pre- 
vention (preventing loss) and loss 
protection (minimizing loss) ac- 
tivities have an important bearing 
on final premium costs. These ac- 
tivities are of even greater import- 
ance in connection with the haz- 
ards affecting the lives and activity 
of emplovees. 


Loss Prevention 

This area as indicated above is 
a vital responsibility of the Risk 
Manager. Disruption to production 
caused by the death or disability of 
emplovees and the damage or de- 
struction of phvsical properties 
caused by the fire, windstorms, or 
other perils, can never be fully 
idemnified bv insurance. It is sound 
business practice to minimize the 
possibility of loss and also to mini- 
mize the damage which a given fire 
or other occurrence actually en- 
tails. This will be reflected in lower 
premium costs and will serve to 
eliminate or minimize the other 
uninsurable losses involved. 

Some schools have a course in 
Loss Prevention within their in- 
surance curriculum. Others may 
have a course in Industrial Safety 
which will be a satisfactory substi- 
tute. This latter course will be 
particularly appropriate if the basic 
property and casualty courses cover 
materials on loss prevention ac- 
tivities within the property and 
casualty fields. Even where the 
property and casualty courses are 
not sufficiently comprehensive to 
consider loss prevention techniques 
per se, there is a considerable body 
of literature which Risk Manage- 


ment majors could be referred to 
as collateral reading. 


Risk Management* 

The curriculum proposed here 
incorporates two courses in risk 
management as such. In the first, 
attention should be directed to the 
specific problems of developing an 
adequate risk management pro- 
gram for a particular firm. Here 
consideration of the three major 
problems facing the risk manager 


-—(1) analvsis of risks; (2) selec- 
tion of methods to reduce or elimi- 
nate risks; and (3) procurement of 
adequate insurance contracts — 
with full consideration of the 
premium costs, and the relative 





*A textbook, Risk MANAGEMENT, 
by C. Henry Austin, and H. Wayne 
Snider will be published by the 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. sometime 
this Spring. The availability of this 

(More on page 40) 
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Risk Management Curriculum 


(From page 39) 


book should facilitate the introduc- 
iton and execution of courses in 
risk management at the collegiate 
level. 


size and diversification of corporate 
activities. This area naturally lends 
itself to the case approach, and this 
method of presentation should be 
used where it is possible. By care- 
fully selecting and developing 
cases, attention may be directed to 
loss prevention and control tech- 





Degrees 


M.S. 


About Kenneth Black, Jr... . 


A.B. Chemistry-Mathematics — University of North Carolina, 1948 
Insurance — University of North Carolina, 1951 
Masters Thesis — “Regulation of Property and Liability Rates 


niques, self-insurance possibilities 
and the procurement of an ade- 
quate insurance program including 
specific contract design. 

Ideally the cases would be suf- 
ficiently diversified and compre- 
hensive to demonstrate that the 
person responsible for insurance 
must recognize exposure to loss; 
estimate possibility of loss, gauge 
the potential seriousness of the 
loss; determine whatever the expo- 
sure can be covered by insurance; 
develop the type of policy which 
fits his company’s particular needs, 


in State of North Carolina.” 





re! 


3. 


Ph.D. Insurance — University of Pennsylvania, 1953 
Dissertation — Group Annuities 
C.L.U. — 1956 
C.P.C.U. — 1955 
C.P.A. Examinations (2 parts) 1948 (not certified) 
Teaching Experience 
University of Pennsylvania 
Georgia State College 
Chairman of Department, 
Professor of Insurance 
C.L.U. Review Classes 
LOMA Review Classes 
I.I.A. Review Classes 
Publications 
Books 
i 


1952-53 


1953-present 
1953-1958 
1956-1958 
1953-1956 


Group Annuities, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955. 

Property Insurance, (Huebner and Black), Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 

Life Insurance, (Huebner and Black) Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., (To be published in 1958). 


Published Articles and Papers 
“Group Annuities Under the Immediate Participation Guar- 


Bowles, Andrews, and 


(Partially reproduced by National Under- 


ie 
antee”’, C.L.U. Journal, Spring, 1954. 

2. “Pension and Profit-Sharing Insurance Contracts’, Proceed- 
ings of Pension and Profit-Sharing Forum for Southern 
Bank Executives, Published by 
Towne, 1954. 

3. “The Professional Concept in Insurance”, Atlanta Economic 
Review, Bureau of Business Research, Georgia State College 

4. “Education and The Life Underwriter”, Paper presented at 
the 15th Annual Sales Congress, Atlanta Life Underwriters, 
published by Georgia State College, 1953. 

5. “Summary of Workmen’s Compensation Law in Georgia”, 
Atlanta Economic Review, Bureau of Business Research, 
Georgia State College, 1954 (Published following a sub- 
stantial revision of the Georgia law). 

6. The Multiple Line Trend and the Agent, Paper presented at 
the 23rd Annual Meeting, Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents 1955. 
writer). 

7. 


“The American Society of Insurance Management and Insur- 


ance Education”, The National Insurance Buyer, September, 
1957. 


LD. Book Review 
Trends and Problems in Distribution of Property Liability In- 
surance. By John Bickley. (Coming issue of AAUTI Journal) 
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select the insurance company best 
qualified to; assume the risk, with 
due regard ‘to its financial status, 
service facilities and underwriting 
philosophy; develop tentative rates 
which are economically sound both 
for the insured and the insurer; 
and participate in the presentation 
of the risk to the representative o1 
the insurance company. 

The second course in risk man- 
agement is intended to consider the 
Risk Manager as a member of the 
management team, the interrela- 
tionships with other departments, 
organizational problems inherent 
in the integrated insurance depart- 
ment, human _ relations aspects, 
communication to and “education” 
of top management, and generally 
the administration of the integrated 
insurance department. 


Other Courses 

It is recommended that where 
the courses are available and the 
particular curriculum has sufficient 
flexibility that further training in 
accounting (e.g., Budgeting) and 
Management (e.g., Collective Bar- 
gaining) are desirable additions. 


Conclusion 

In concluding it is important to 
remember that this proposed cur- 
riculum does not represent the ideal 
Risk Management curriculum. Such 
a curriculum would envolve even 
more specific consideration of the 
problems facing a Risk Manager 
than would be possible in the cur- 
riculum proposed here. In addition. 

(More on page 42) 
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Aircraft Policy Analysis 
(From page 34) 


HULL ONLY 


ACV versus Stated Amount indemnity basis. 
Markets vary, and some afford choice of either. 
The Valued Policy rate, as expected, is higher 
than ACV: and Management’s Policy, plus the 
question of Taxation, will arise. 

Depreciation. 

Commonly endorsed off, the 1‘. monthly (more 
in case of new aircraft) deducted from original 
amount to a sizeable sum late in the policy 
period. 

Insurer’s Right to repair or replace, in lieu of Cash 

Settlement. 

Without debating the equity of this Clause for 
Underwriters, it still remains one which can be 
used as a “holding action if Insurer feels In- 
sured’s requirements in satisfying the loss are 
too exacting. Enough areas of potential disagree- 
ment exist in the usual loss situation without 
this “defensive” clause for the Adjuster’s use in 
bringing an unruly policyholder into line 

Automatic Reinstatement and reinstatement pre- 

mium. 

Automatic Reinstatement and reinstatement 

premium. 

Fortunately the automatic clause prevails in most 
policies (for restoring insurance after the loss). 





but some Underwriters require prorata addi- 
tional premium based on amount of loss. As with 
Premium Insurance, substantial premium is in- 
volved in the case of large twin-engined planes, 
and the waiver of reinstatement premium thus 
becomes a valuable clause. 

15‘. Transportation Clause (limiting loss settlements 

in countries other than the United States). 
The Clause provides only up to 15‘« of the Claim 
(not amount insured) shall be paid to transport 
parts in, or to move aircraft from, scene of crash. 
In case of successful crash landing, these costs 
can run three or four times the cost of actual 
repairs — and 15‘. of repair costs in these in- 
stances fall pitifully short of transportation costs. 

Windstorm Exclusion (for unhangared aircraft). 
For individual aircraft, or fleets which have one 
or more planes tied down, this Exclusion is most 
restrictive (considering the unusual suscepti- 
bility of aircraft to wind damage). 

Exclusion for Aircraft converted during policy period 

to another type. 
Obviously, the exclusion has no effect on most 
Insureds. However, in case of fleet operations in 
which Insured has far-flung operations there cer- 
tainly exists the possibility a landplane could be 
converted to a seaplane without the Insurance 
Buyer’s advance knowledge. 

Exclusions for (1) Strikes, Riots, Civil Commotion, 

and (2) Conversion, Embezzlement, Secretion. 

(More on page 48) 





help solve it. 


Detroit 





In Your Service 


Among the many functions of a competent insurance agency 
is the knowledge of insurance markets —- where to secure the 


broadest coverage in financially sound companies at minimum cost. 


We pride ourselves, as do insurance buyers, on our ability to 


keep informed of the ever-changing insurance source of supplv. 


If you have a problem, we believe one of our specialists can 


BYRNES—McCAFFREY, INC. 
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Risk Management Curriculum 


(From page 40) 


before a truly ideal curriculum can 
be developed for introduction into 
American Universities and Col- 
leges, considerable research will 
have to take place drawing on the 
experiences of those individuals 
who have had considerable experi- 
ence in managing insurance pro- 
grams of leading corporations, i.e., 
the present risk managers them- 
selves. The proposal of this paper, 
however, should be of interest to 
those who would like to generate 
interest in this area before they are 
capable of installing a new cur- 
riculum as such or would like to 
initiate a risk management program 
in the immediate future with an 
eye to modifying it as required 
when adequate research and effort 
have evolved an “ideal” curriculum. 
Fortunately, attention is being 
directed to this problem currently. 
The American Society of Insurance 
Management through a committee 
headed by C. Henry Austin, Insur- 
ance Manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, recently re- 
quested the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance 
to appoint a committee to work 
with the ASIM committee on this 
and related problems. The Presi- 
dent of AAUTI, Dean William 
Beadles of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, acting on the request has 
appointed the committee and prog- 
ress in this area will undoubtedly 
be made in the coming months. 


Third Party Liability 
(From page 36) 


under the theory of respondent 
superior for the negligence of his 
employee, which is correct. How- 
ever, (C) is only guilty of passive 
negligence and his employee is 
guilty of the direct negligence, and 
under the universal law (C) would 
be entitled to indemnity from his 
employee for any loss which he 
might sustain by reason of the em- 
ployee’s sole negligence, so in this 
situation the only policy protecting 
the employee of (C) would be 
(A’s) Comprehensive Automobile 
Policy, so under the circumstances, 
be eventually called upon to pay 
the entire loss without any assist- 
ance from the Comprehensive Lia- 
bility insurance carrier. So in the 
above situation, under the first set 
of circumstances, both the Com- 
prehensive Automobile Liability 
policy of (A) and the Comprehen- 
sive General Liability Policy of (C) 
would pro rate any loss sustained 
by (C) to either (B) or his com- 
pensation insurance carrier. Under 
the second situation, where the 
tractor and trailer were not insured 
in the same company only (C’s) 
Comprehensive General Liability 
policy would have to sustain the 
entire loss. And, under the third 
situation, where an employee of 
(C) is loading the truck, where 
both tractor and trailer are insured 
in the same company, the Compre- 
hensive Automobile policy would 
have to assume the entire loss. 


Advertisers Liability and 
Products Liability Discussed at 
N. Y. Chapter, ASIM, Seminar 


Robert K. Thompson, Assistant 
Secretary in charge of Advertisers 
Liability Production and Under- 
writing for Seaboard Surety Com- 
pany, N. Y. C., discuused Adver- 
tisers Liability at a seminar held 
April 24th by New York Chapter, 
ASIM. 


Products Liability was presented 
by Raymond V. Alger, Secretary, 
Compensation and Liability Under- 
writing Department of Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., stressing underwriting prac- 
tices. D. S. Richrdson, Manager of 
the Special Claims Division of Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., emphasized claims 
relating to Products Liability. 

Moderator for the seminar was 
W. H. Nangel, Insurance Manager 
for the Celanese Corporation of 


America, New York, N. Y. and 
serving on the Public Liability 


Committee for New York Chapter, 
ASIM: J. M. Couch, Jr., Bristol- 
Myers Company; H. P. Heubner, 
The Flintkote Company, Inc.; and 
Raymond Severin, American Metal 
Climax, Inc. 





“Marriage brings music into 
a man’s life. He learns to play 
second-fiddle at home.” 
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CHAPTER 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Veetinus Fourth Wednesday ot each month 
President Bo W. Rainwater, Georgia Power Company, Atlanta 
William H. Quay, Jr.. The Coca-Cola Company. Atlanta 
W. Ray Walker, Citizens & Southern National Bank 
P.O. Box 4899, Atlanta 2. 


Vice-Pres 
Secyv.-Treas 
Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
Meetings 2nd ‘Thursday each month. Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner: 6:30 P.M 
President R. Gehl Tucker, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur 
Vice Pres.-A. A. Baker, Funk Brothers Seed Company, Bloomington 
Robert Lesher 
Funk Brothers Seed C« 
P.O. Box 911 
Rloomington, Hlinots 


Secv.-Tveas 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 

Veetiias Check with Secretary 

President—Richard Prouty, The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass 
Robert K. Griffith, Riley Stoker Corporation, Worcester, Mass 
George M. Betterley 
Retterley Associates 
332 Main Street 
Worcester, Mass 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings 
6:00 P.M 
President—-Richard E. Blakley, Helene Curtis Industries, Chicago 
Vice Pres EK. R. Zimmerman, American Bakeries Company, Chicago 
G. J. Burns, Continental I]. National Bank & Trust, Chicago 
An. Auerbach, Goldblatt Bros.. Inc.. 
333 South State St.. Chicago 4, Illinois 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


CINCINNATI AREA INSURANCE MANAGERS 


Meetings—I1st Wednesday each month, except July and August. Luncheon 


12:00 Noon 
President A, J. Uaberer, The Procter & Gamble Company. Cincinnati, Ohi 
Vice-Pres.—R. T. Hoeweler, Acme-Newport Steel Corporation, Newport. Ky 
Treasurer—P. K. Dykes, The Ohio River Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Asst. Treas.—-W. H. Hiller, The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary--H. A. Newman 
Andrew Jergens Company 
2535 Spring Grove 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 
Meetings 
President —-T. T 


3rd Thursday cach month. Luncheon 12:00 Noor 
Redington, Jr.. Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas 


Vice Pres.~ D. H. Mackaman, Campbell, Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc.. 


Dallas, Texas 

Harold Palmer, The Frito Company, Dallas, Texas 

Miss Annetta M. Johnson. The Murray Company of Texas. Inc 
3200 Canton Street 

Dallas. Texas 


Preasurey 
Secretary 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Veetings -3rd Monday each month. Dinner 0:30 P.M 
President -Charles R. Garton, Atlantic City Electric Atlantic City, N. J 
Viee-Pres. Howard ©. Giles. E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc... Wilming 
ton, Delaware 
David D. Day. American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milton Shaw. Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., Bristol, Pa. 


Treasurer 
Asst. Secy. 
Asst. Treas. 
Seeretar W. L. Higgins. United Engineers & Constructors. Ine. 
1401 Arch Street 
Philadelphia. Pa 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Mectings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President—W. A. Johnston, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
Vice Pres.—F. L. Kiernan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Detroit 
Treasurer--N. H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary —E. D. Damon, 
Parke Davis & Company 
Joseph Campau at River 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON AREA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Mectings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon, 11:30 A.M. 
President—Jack T. Campbell, Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, Houston 
Vice Pres.—C. L. Foley, Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston 
Treasurer—Raymond O. Horn, Quintana Petroleum Corporation, Houston 

William D. Suhr, 

Bank of the Southwest 

P.O. Box 2629 

Houston, Texas 


Secretary 
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3rd Thursday of each month. September through May. Dinner. 


Lockwood. 


Chester Drummond, Campbell Soup Company. Camden, N. J. 





DIRECTORY 


INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday each month at 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—C. F. Herting, Greenspring Dairy, Inc., Baltimore 
lice-Pres.—Jesse F. Little, Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
Baltimore 
Secy.-Treas.—Dorothy Graff 
L. Greif and Brother, Inc 
401 Homeland Avenue, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—-4th Tuesday of each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M. 
President—Howard Weber, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 
Vice-Pres.—Robert S. Johnsen, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Paul 

William McCabe III 

The McCabe Company 

374 Grain Exchange 

Minneapolis 15, Minn 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—3rd Thursday October through May. Luncheon, 12 Noo 
President—J. G. Harper, Northern Electric Company, Limited, Montreal 
Vice-Pres.—H. H. Cowan, Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal. 
Secy.-Treas._-Glen Buchanan—The Shawinigan Water & Power Company, 
600 Dorchester St. West 
Montreal, Canada 


Secy.-Treas. 


_NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Meetings—4th Thursday of each month, except July and August: Luncheon, 
12:20 P.M. 
Pressdent—H. Stanley Goodwin, McKesson & Robbins, New York 
Ist }sce-Pres.—Frank Hornby, Jr., Ebasco Services Inc., New York 
2nd Vice-Pres.—William J. Burkett, American Machine & Foundry Com 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Treasurer—J]. M. Southwick, Ethyl Corperation, New York 
Secretary—Robert B. Schellerup, Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
233 Broadway - 
New York, N. Y. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M 


President—-R. W. Humphrey, Southern Pacfiie Company, San Francisco, 


Calif 

Vice-Pres._-R. A. Westvan, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oakland, 
Calif 

Treasurer-—Al T. Sparrowe, Fibreboard Paper Products Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Secretary—J. A. Black, Tidewater Oil Company 
79 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


OREGON CHAPTER 
Meetings—1st Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President—-J. Doyle Pigg, Portland, Oregon 
Vice-Pres.—L. H. Forsythe, The United States National Bank. Portland, 
Oregon 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert S. Horning, Mail-Well Envelope Co. 
P.O. Box 2151 
Portland, Oregon 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 
Veetings- Alternate Tuesdays; September through May. 
President- J. A. Edwards, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Vice-Pres. Ralph W. Low, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-Pres. J. Douglas Hanley, Consolidation Coal Company. Ine., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Treasurer L. P. Kane 
Asst. Secy. ~Margaret Reed, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Secretary —Miss C. F. King 
1300 Lancaster Avenue 
Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings— 3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner: 6:30 P.M. 
President—William FE. Reimer, Carnation Company, Los Angeles. California 
Vice-Pres.—-Philip V. Myers, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia 
Treasuerer 
California 
Secretary. M. J. Bowman, American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
3030 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 

Meetings—Please check with Secretary for place and date. 

President—A. Grant Whitney, Belk Stores, Inc., Charlotte, N. © 

lst Vice Pres—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

2nd Vice Pres.—B. W. L. 
mond, Va. 

Secy.-Treas. 


Waldo W. Powers, Signal Oil & Gas Company, Los Angeles. 


Blanton, Larus & Brother Company, Inc., Rich- 


Mrs. Lydia S. Hammond 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, !NC. © 


ATLANTA 
American Art Metals Company 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 
Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Delta Air Lines, inc. 
The First National Bank of Atlanta 
Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 
Georgia Power Company 
Georgia State College oi 
Business Administration 
H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 
National Manufacture & Stores 
Corporation 
Rich's Incorporated 
Southern Airways, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Black & Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Central Illinois Light Company 


Commercial National Bank of Peoria 


Decatur Herald & Review 

Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 
Illinois Power Company 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

S. D. Jarvis Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 


Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 


Mueller Company 

Princess Peggy, Inc. 

Rowe Construction Company 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Steak & Shake 

Veatch Business Service 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS . 

American Optical Company 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 

Geometric Tool Company Division 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

The Heald Machine Company 

Massachusetts Life Assurance Co. 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Package Machinery Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
America 

The Vellumoid Company 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 

Wyman-Gordon Company 


CHICAGO 


Aldens Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Bakeries Company 
American Marietta Company 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
Bureau of Safety 

Butler Brothers 

A. M. Castle & Company 
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Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

ihe Celotex Corporation 

Central Fibre Products Company 

City Products Corporation 

Collins Radio Company 

Continental Ill. Nat’?] Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago 

Container Corporation of America 

Consolidated Foods Corporation 

Crane Company 

Cuneo Press, Inc. 

Curtiss Candy Co. 

Helene Curtis Industries, Ine. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 

General American Transportation 
Company 

General Finance Corporation 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Graver Tank & Manutacturing Co., Inc. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 

Inland Steel Company 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Link-Belt Company 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Magnaflux Corporation 

Marshall Field & Company 

Material Service Corporation 

The Meyercord Co. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Cylinder Gas Company 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Company 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northwestern University 

Pabst Brewing Company 

Passavant Hospital 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

The Pullman Company 

Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 

Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

John Sexton & Company 

Simoniz Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Cold Storage Corporation 

United States Gypsum Company 

Victor Chemical Works 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

Warwick Manufacturing Company 

The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Armco Steel Corporation 


Bardes Corporation 

Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc. 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. 

The Drackett Company 

The Duriron Company, Ine. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Gardner Board & Carton Co 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Robert Gould Company 

The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Metal Specialty Company 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co 

Queen City Chevrolet Company 

The Richardson-Taylor Globe Corp. 

Shepard Warner Elevator Company 

The Sorg Paper Co. 

Toms River-Cincinnati Chemical Corp 

Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 

The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 

The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Co. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


American Petrofina, Ine. 

Bell Helicopter Corporation 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Collins Radio Co. (Texas Division) 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dearborn Stove Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Ince. 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 

The Murray Company of Texas, Ine. 

The Schoellkopf Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Automatic Sprinkler Corp. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 
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DELAWARE VALLEY 


american Viscose Corp. 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Atlantic City Electric Company 
Atlas Power Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 
Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Best Markets, Inc. 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 
Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation 
Philadelphia Electric Company 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Pioneer Chemical Works 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Corporation of America 

R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 
Scott Paper Conipany 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Sun Clothes, Inc. 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Bull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Freuhauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries. Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
(Division of National Steel Corporation) 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

Kelsey-Haves Wheel Company 

S. S. Kresge Comnany 

Lvon Incorporated 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gaz Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

Square D Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 

Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest 

Baroid Sales Division of National 
Lead Co. 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Commonwealth Oil Company 

Continental Oil Company 

Converted Rice, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Eastern States Petroleum Co. Inc. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 

Homco 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

Magnet Cove Barium Corporation 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Company 

River Oaks Corporation 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturing Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

Union Oil & Gas Corporation of 
Louisiana 

Union Carbide Chemical Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 


MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

The E. H. Koester Baking Co. 

Greenspring Dairy, Inc. 

L. Greif & Brother, Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Emerson Drug Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Merchants Terminal Corp. 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 
Central Organization, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
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Fitger Brewing Company 

Fullerton Lumber Company 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 

M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills, Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 

International Milling Company 

Josten Manufacturing Company 

Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 

Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

Maple Island, Inc. 

Mayo Clinic 

McCabe Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Minneapolis-Moline Company 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W. S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Queen Stove Works, Inc. 

Rayette, Inc. 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Winston Bros. Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Associated Textiles of Canada Limited 

Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
(1956) Limited 

Canadair Limited 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Canadian International Paper Company 

Canadian Marconi Company 

Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 

Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 

Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 

Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 

Dominion Bridge Company Limited 

Dominion Engineering Works Limited 

Dominion Glass Company Limited 

Dominion Textile Company Limited 

Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 

Northern Electric Company, Limited 

Molsons Brewery Limited 

Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 

Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 

Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 

The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 

Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 








NEW YORK 
ACF Industries, Inc. 
Allied Stores Corporation 
Amerace Corporation 
American Airlines 
American Brake Shoe Company 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 
American Bank Note Co. 
American Can Company 
American Chicle Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 
American Gas & Electric Service Co. 
American Home Products Corp. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Management Association 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
American News Co., Inc. 
The American Oil Company 
Anaconda Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Avon Products, Inc. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Belk Stores, Inc. 
3ell Telephone Laboratories 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 
The Best Foods, Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Blades & Macaulay 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
The Borden Company 
Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
The California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co. 
John J. Casale, Inc. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Climax Molybdenum Company, Division 
of America Climax, Inc. 
Coastal Oil Company 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coco-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Dugan’-Brothers, Inc. 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
Electrolux Corporation 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
Foster-Wheeler Corp 
Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Division 
of Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
Generél Dynamics Corporation 
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General Electric Company 

General Foods Corp. 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 

W. R. Grace & Company 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

Guaranty Trust Company 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 

M. & M.’s Candies, A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 

Hess, Inc. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Interchemical Corp. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 

Kearfott Company, Inc. 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 

National Stareh Products, Inc. 

The Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Panaminas Incorporated 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Port of New York Authority 

Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

Reliance Manufacturing Company 

Republic Aviation Corporation 

Research Cottrell, Inc. 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 

Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

Shein’s Express 

Shell Oil Company 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

The Texas Company 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 

Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 

United Hospital Fund of New York 

United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 

United Parcel Service 

U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 

United Whelan Corporation 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

West Disinfecting Company 

Western Electric Company 

Westrex Corporation 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 

Witco Chemical Company 

Worthington Corporation 

Yale Transport Corporation 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
American Trust Company 
Guy F. Atkinson Company 
Bank of America NT & SA 
Bank of California, N.A. 
Bechtel Corporation 


California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 


Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Dental Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

The Emporium Capwell Company 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Companies 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacitic Gas & Electric Company 

Pacific Guano Co. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Port of Oakland 

Roos Bros., Inc. 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Tidewater Associated Oil Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction Company 

Wells Fargo Bank 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc. 

The First National Bank of Portland 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Lipman Wolfe & Company 

Mail-Well Envelope Co. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 

Portland Gas & Coke Company 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 

The United States National Bank 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

White Stag Manufacturing Co. 

Willamette Iron & Steel Company 

Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 

Aluminum Company of America 

Blaw-Knox Company 

John F. Casey Company 

Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 

Crucible Steel Company of America 

Dravo Corporation 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

Elliott Company 

Equipment and Supplies, Inc. 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

E. J. Heinz Company 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 

G. C. Murphy Company 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U.S. Radiator Corporation 

Neville Chemical Company 

Pennsylvania-Transformer Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

The Rust Engineering Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


SUUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Aerovet-General Corporation 

American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 

Belridge Oil Company 

Blue Diamond Corporation 

C. F. Braum & Company 

California Bank 

Carnation Company 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles 

Consolidated Rock Products Co. 


Consolidated Western Steel Division of 


U. S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 
The Flintkote Compa.ay 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Garett & Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
Hammond Lumber Company 
The Alfred Hart Distilleries, Inc. 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Loew’s Incorporated 
Latchford Glass Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
The McCulloch Motors Corp. 
Marquardt Incorporated 
The May Department Stores Co. 
Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
The Ramo-Woolridge Corporation 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Santa Fe Drilling Company 


Security-First National Bank of 

Los Angeles 
Signal Oil & Gas Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Superior Oil Company 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Oil Company of California 
Von’s Grocery Company 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

Belk Stores, Inc. 

Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 
Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 
Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 

Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 

Union Bag-Camp V’aper Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 


NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 
The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Inc. 
Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc. 


Arizona 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Connecticut 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
The United States Time Corporation 
Whitney Chain Company 

Florida 

Ryder System, Inc. 


Georgia 

Kinnett Dairies 

West Point Manufacturing Company 
Illinois 

Barber-Greene Company 

Granite City Steel Company 
Moorman Manufacturing Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 
Indiana 

Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


Iowa 

The Rath Packing Company 

Kansas 

Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 

The Carey Salt Company 

Kentucky 

The Mengel Company 

Louisiana 

The California Company 

United Gas Corporation 

Maine 

Central Maine Power Company 

Massachusetts 

C. H. Sprague & Son Company 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 
Pocahontas Fuel Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 
The Dow Chemical Company 
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Missouri 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Gaylord Container Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 

Laclede Steel Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Union Electric Company of Missouri 


New York 

Carrier Corporation 

Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 

Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 

Corning Glass Works 

George Hall Corporation 

Harold J. O’Neil 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

Twin Coach Company 

Will & Baumer Candle Company 


New Jersey 
Merck & Company Ince. 


Ohio 

Carling Brewing Company 

E. I. Evans & Company 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Hupp Corporation 

Ormet Corporation 

The American Crayon Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Hoover Company 

The Ohio Company , 

The Parker Appliance Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company 


Pennsylvania 

Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 
Mathiasen’s Tanker Industries, Inc. 
Titan Metal Manfacturing Co. 


Rhode Island 


Gorham Manufacturing Company 
Grinnell Corporation 


Tennessee 
Hardwick Stove Company 
Rich’s Incorporated 


Texas 

The Western Company 
Virginia 

Pocahontas Fuel Company 
Vermont 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Company 


Washington 

Boeing Airplane Company 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


West Virginia 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Wisconsin 

A. Geo. Schulz Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Kurth Malting Co. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


CANADA 

British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 

Western Canada Breweries Limited 
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Aircraft Policy Analysis 
(From page 41) 


These Exclusions have very limited application, 
of course; but the theory that, however remote, 
all possible sources should be covered means that 
these Exclusions should be elimanted—in keep- 
ing with broadening coverage trends prevailing 
in all other property and casualty insurance. 


LIABILITY ONLY 


“Use of Other Aircraft” Clause. 
Most policies afford the coverage while Named 
Insured owns the plane described in Declara- 
tions—so that if it is disposed of prior to acquisi- 
tion of a new plane tthere is no coverage mean- 
while for “ther” aircraft (rented, borrowed, or 
chartered) at the very time when the exposure 
is apt to be greatest. 

Exclusion of Medical Payments in claims covered by 

Workmens Comp. 
Though most States provide unlimited Medical 
Payments, this clause would be important in 
States not providing unlimited Medical Pay- 
ments. 

Medical Payments for Guests (under “Use of Other 

Aircraft” Clause). 
If the Firm occasionally rents or charters planes 
in which Guests will be transported, the ques- 
tion of whether they would be covered for Medi- 
cal Payments (and, for that matter, Admitted 
Liability) deserves attention — depending on 
Management’s policy or attitude on the point. 

Admitted Liability Insuring Agreement — Broad or 

Limited? 
This involves the traditional A&H Principal Sum 
question as to whether policy covers injury 
caused by “accident”, solely and independently 
of all other causes (limited form); or injury 


“resulting” from “accident” (broad form). Ex- 
amples of both are to be found in Aircraft 
Polices. 

Admitted Liability Insuring Agreement. 

Another “Broad” versus “Limited” caluse situa- 
tion exists, as to whether coverage is only for 
“boarding, riding in, or alighting from” aircraft 
insured or whether it goes further to include 
Exposure, Disappearance, being struck by, or 
parachuting from aircraft. 

Admitted Liability ... Does it cover Named Insured”? 
In case the Firm is Proprietor or Partnership, 
and without debating the justice or injustice of 
a Named Insured being included due to the 
Liability nature of this coverage, the fact re- 
mains that since customary Aviation Accident 
Rates ave charged for seats in the aircraft (occu- 
pied by Named Insured, or by Guests or em- 
ployees, variously) there is reason to include 
Named Insured for benefits. 

Admitted Liability (Period of time required for 

Beneficiary’s acceptance of Benefit). 

When this period is limited to 90 days, as pro- 
vided in some policies, the purpose of the cover- 
age can be defeated if such Beneficiary is un- 
approachable (through absence, serious illness, 
etc.) for the first few months after death of 
covered party. 

To repeat an earlier recommendation, you should 
check your coverage on these listed points, and deter- 
mine in advance of negotiating its renewal which of 
these points is of most or least importance (in the 
order of importance) —and be prepared in negotiat- 
ing coverage best suited to your particular case. 
Winning most of the points you desire will not be so 
much a question of Rate or Premium, as it will be 
of your overall acceptance as a desirable risk by the 
Underwriter, and his degree of flexibility in Under- 
writing attitude. 








Fire Prevention 
(From page 32) 


have to pay out large losses, they 
simply have to increase their rates. 
We don’t mind them making 
money, that’s absolutely necessary, 
but we like them to do it by help- 
ing us reduce, if not eliminate, 
losses. They have done a lot of good 
work and are constantly studying 
ways and means of reducing or 
eliminating losses. They have been 
quite helpful and cooperative with 
usin our efforts toward fire pre- 
vention. 

I’ve tried in a relatively short 
time, by hitting the high spots, to 
get across to you some of the rea- 
sons why we’ve had such a good 
fire loss record in our organization. 
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Credit belong to no one man. When 
we go to inspect one of our plants 
or mills, we tell the superintendent, 
plant engineer, master mechanic 
and the fire protection man we’re 
not there to condemn or find fault. 
We’re there to help them prevent 
fires and operate in accordance with 
the wishes of our management. 
You cannot prevent fires or do 
anything else worthwhile without 
the backing of your management. 
I hope I’m not talking out of school, 
but just to show you what I mean, 
I might tell you that when we make 
a self-inspection, the original copy 
of our report goes to top manage- 
ment and the division superitend- 
ent in charge of the plant involved. 
It is our duty to report conditions 
as we find them. When fire preven- 


tion work is neglected, the division 
superintendent may hear from his 
superior, but it isn’t often anymore 
that such instances occur. Protec- 
tion in our organization goes all 
the way from the fire protection 
man and watchman at each factory 
and mill right up to top manage- 
ment in case something isn’t the 
way we think it should be. So 
credit really belongs to our man- 
egament because they give us a 
chance and helps us to do a thor- 
ough job. 

One of the purposes of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. is to permit us to get to- 
gether, exchange ideas and thus do 
a better job. One of our duties as 
insurance managers, is to sell our 
management on fire prevention. 


The National Insurance Buyer — May 1958 
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EXECUTIVES ON THE MOVE... 


Why they need special planned insurance protection 


Regular group insurance is not enough. The higher incomes, higher standards of 
living and greater loss exposures of men in responsible positions establish the 
need for special, planned accident protection—tailored, individualized for bene- 
fits commensurate with their additional requirements. 

Marsh & McLennan has specialized for many years in developing, installing 
and servicing management personnel programs for business organizations—pro- 
tecting executives in their travels all over the world. Proposals are based on 
realistic analysis of your requirements and good understanding of management 
needs. Our specialists are equipped to assist you in arranging a program which 
will produce the desired benefits at the lowest cost. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES »- AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louts Indianapolis St. Paul Portland ~—— Buffale 
Duluth Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk 


Washington Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 








The case of the 
buffalo’s revenge! 


In the Philippines, an American foreman took the 
company car on an errand. It was pleasant riding, until 
a lumbering buffalo, on an errand of his own, decided 
to cross the road. The result: a crushed radiator for the 
car — and hurt pride for the buffalo. 

But two weeks later, the foreman discovered that 
buffaloes can hold a grudge! While driving homeward 
on the same route, that very beast came charging for 
his revenge, battering the car, and sending it tumbling 
off the road! 

This double-trouble could have added thousands of 
dollars in property damage and workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs to the company’s debit column. But it didn’t 
— thanks to prompt payment by American International 
Underwriters. 

AIU has been providing on-the-spot handling of 
claims for over 35 years. Policies are written in terms 
which provide broad coverage and still conform to the 
insurance laws and customs of the country concerned. 
Payment is made in the same currency as the premium 
— in U.S. dollars where the law allows. 

Financial stability is assured by the security of lead- 
ing insurance companies in the United States. 


A simple phone call to your regular agent or broker 
will place AIU’s specialized experience at your service. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Boston « Chicago + Dallas + Denver e* Houston 
Los Angeles +» Miami + New Orleans + New York «+ Portland 
San Francisco « Seattle + Tulsa + Washington 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE WORLD-WIDE 








